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How to keep your season’s best a secret! 
Give Johnnie Walker. Red Label. Or Black Label. A 
transparent sleeve identifies them. Slip it off—your gift 


remains an intriguing secret until the happy opening. / 
And happy it will be. For in all the world, wherever fine _ 4 : Still 


¥ 
BORN 1820 
Scotch is served, there never was a more popular pair. going strong 


JOHNNIE WALKER SCOTCH WHISKY 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF + IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORP., N.Y., .Y 





LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 
by James Agee and Walker Evans 


This extraordinary book has become a legend of.our times. First published in 1941—long out of print, and an 
y g p § p 

sagerly sought collector’s item—the reappearance of LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN is being hailed as-an 

mportant event. 


were given a journalistic assignment to survey tenant 
farming ®) heir work oO an eloquently devastating book that passionately explores 
the human situation—laying bare the pulsebeats of human hopes, fears, and indomitable pride. Agee described their 
nvestigation as an independent inquiry into certain riarmal predicaments of human divinity. 


Of this celebrated masterpiece, Edwin Seaver writes: “Imagine Herman Melville being asked to write an article on 
whaling, and coming up with MOBY DICK. LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN is one of the most noble enterprises ~ 
nh American literature, a book that deserves a place on your shelf next to Whitman.” 

The revised and enlarged edition contains.62-probing photographs (twice the original number) and a new foreword 

by Walker Evans. To learn how you can receive this remarkable book—plus two more—FREE, turn the page. 








Bape nc ORNATE CoRR HARE! 
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On the following pages, the Book Find 
Club invites you to choose any 3 ° 
outstanding selections FREE with your 
first selection as a member. You may 
have LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS 
MEN as a part of your introductory gift. 


»..,a new selection ro} Mn i ee -10le) Ge al i ee od BE) -} 


SOTOCRAPHS BY WALKER EVANS 








The Odyssey: The Golden Bough, 





A Modern Sequel, Sir James Frazer. 
Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $3.95. Mem- 
Retail $10.00. Mem- ber’s price $3.25. 

| ber’s price $5.95. 





A History of Sexual 
Customs, Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Retail 


$5.95. Member’s 
price $4.50. 


The Creation of 
Woman, Theodor Reik. 
Retail $3.75. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75. 








The Joy of Music, 
ceonaes ° ee 
Retail $5.9 

Member’s price $3.95 


The Jige of Jackson, 
Arthur M. Schiesinger, 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. 





* 


My Brother’s Keeper, 
Stanislaus Joyce; and 
Albert Camus: The 
Invincible Summer, 





Nature and the Human 


Condition, Joseph Albert Maquet. Com- 
Wood Krutch. Com- bined retail price 
bined retail price $8.75. Member's 


$8.45. Member’s 


price (for both books) 
price $4.75. $4.50. 





The Crisis of the Old 
Order, Arthur M. 
$600. Ment Jr. Retail 


price $4.50. 





J. B., Archibald 
Mack eish; and Brave 


Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member’s 
price $4.50. 


Take any 3 








The Masks of Oot: America as aCiviliza- The Origins of Psy- e A ociety, The Dinner Party, meng | 
Primitive Myth tion, Max Lerner. choanalysis: Sigmund John Kennett; Claude Mauriac. Re. Retail $7 
Joseph Campbell Re Re- Retail $10.00. Mem- Freud's Letters. Re- Galbraith. Retail tail $4. . semier's ber’s pric 
tail $6.00. Member’s ber’s price $4.95. $6.75. Member’s $5.00. Member’s price $2.9 

price $4.50. price $3.75. price $3.50. 





Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. 
James Agee and Walker ne "Retail 
$6.50. Member’s price $4.95 





The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member’s 
price $4.75. 


Member’s 






Streetwalker, 

Anonymous; and 
New World Revisited, The 
Robert Heilbroner. 


* 


uture as History, 


a retail price 
Member’s price 
for both books) $4.50. 





White Co! 
C. Wright 
Retail $6. 
Member's 


The Holy Barbarians, 
Lawrence Lipton. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 











The Western Intellectual ~ This House on Fire, William eee - 
Tradition: From Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.25 Retail $6.0¢ 
loonerde to Hegel, Member’s p 


J. Bronowski on Bruce 
Mazlish. Retail $7.50. 
Member’s price $4.95. 


SELECTIONS MAKE|!HE 


OOK at the selections the Book Find Club : 
has offered its members at substantialP™ wil 
savings. The selections of the Book Find{'® °° 
Club are different. You will recognize them 
as works of current interest and lasting value 
— solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. 












These are only a few from the outstandin 
list of more than 100 books and records tha 
the Book Find Club will make available t 
you as a member if you join now. As an intro; 
ductory offer, to acquaint you with the bene} 
fits and privileges of membership, we invit 
you to choose any three of the selection 


pictured above free with your first selectionfa» ™™' 








ember’ $ 


books FREE 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 








Alistory of Western oe in Religion A History of the The Most of S. J. The Complete Work Chinese Art, William The Greek Myths, 


Morals, Crane Brinton. © and Literature, Warfare of Science Perelman. Retail of Nathanael West. Willets. One-volume Robert Graves. One 
Retail $7.50. Mem- eaieed by Rollo May. with Theology in $5.95. Member’s Retail $5.00. Mem- _ edition. Retail $5.00. volume edition. Re- 
ber’s price $4.50. Retail $5.00. Christendom, Andrew price $3.95. ber’s price $3.95. tail $5.00. Member’s 
Member’s price $3.50. D. White. Retail $7.50. price $3.75. 
Member’s price $5.00. 









The Power Elite, C. 
Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 
price $3.75. 


Selected Plays of 
Sean O’Casey. Retail 
$6.50. Member’s price 
$4.95. 


C. of cr Mis. 
Retail $6.00. 
Member’s price $3.75. 





yron. 
5. 





and Mythmaking, Images uf Man: The Classic Tradition in The Planetarium, Advertisements for identity and -— Survival of the 
ited by Henry Murray. Sociological Thinking, edited by C. Wright Nathalie Sarraute. Re- Myself, Norman Person in Mass 
Retail $6.00. Mills. Penetrating s udies of man tail $4.00. Member’s Mailer. Retail $5.00. Retail $7.50. abere $s ‘price $4.75. 
Member’s price $4.50. by Walter Lippmann, Herbert Spencer, Max _ price $2.95. Member’s price $3.75. 


Weber, Marx, Engels, Veblen, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 


THE DIF F ERENCE ! 215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
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You may enroll me as a member of om — Find Club and ° 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
VERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% Asa member tion at the special member’s price (plus postage and handling). 
° e e 1 agree to buy at least four additional selections—or alternates— 
ou will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has 
° been fulfilled, | will be entitied to a free bonus book of my own 
e books you take. Furthermore, on certain choosing after every third selection that | take. | am to 
h ® ‘a p receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ices your savings will reach and even ex- ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
~ descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
50%. Compare the prices of the books ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if 
- an a 1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
hown here. Your Savings on this introductory saying ‘“‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
er alone can amount to as much as $31.75. my membership at any time after purchasing the four additional 
selections or alternates. 
ONUS BOOKS When your initial commit- First Selection 
ent has been fulfilled, you will be entitled pees 
0 a free bonus book of your own choosing . 
° e Mr. 3 
fter every third selection that you take. Mrs. 
ee ii RG ie vieteutiee.c.a ty aera w Wa ee eae 
Please print full name 
| Er. nee eee a ay yen eee 
Oe De ee Zone... .State...... 
‘s ffer and pri ly in Canada. 
Two books counting as one selection Address: 105 Bond Bt. ‘Toronto 2, Ontario) B60-122 

















If you 
know 


your 
onions 


youll use... 


TRIBUNO 
EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


Call it a Gibson, call it a 
Martini with an Onion...it’s the 
Tribuno Vermouth that counts. 
Imported Herbs and Choice 
Wines especially blended for 
extra-dry, extra-perfect cock- 
tails. Be sure to try Tribuno 
Sweet, too! 


THE REPORTER 


THE MAGAZINE OF FACTS AND IDEAS 








MAX ASCOLI, Editor and Publisher 


Executive Editor, Philip Horton °* 
Senior Editor, Gouverneur Paulding * Washington Editor, Douglass Cater 
Associate Editor, Cyrilly Abels * Art Director, Reg Massie 
Assistant Managing Editor, Derek Morgan 
Staff Writers: Claire Sterling, Marya Mannes, Paul Jacobs, Edmond Taylor 
Assistant to the Managing Editor, Louisa Messolonghites * Librarian, Ruth Ames 


Managing Editor, Robert Bingham 


General Manager, John J. Borghi 
Circulation Manager, George Hinckley * Director of Advertising, Harry R. Davis 
Director of Promotion, Shirley Katzander °* Production Manager, Ann Hollyday Sharp 
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The Mid-Century Book Society 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF 
RGMAN by ingmar 

. Miraculously transformed 

into literature: Smiles Of A Summer 
Night, The Seventh Seal, Wild Straw- 
berries, and The Magician. Retail 
$6,090. YOURS FOR $1 


ORIGINS by Eric Partridge A great 
wew reference book that is indis- 
Ppensable to anyone who reads and 
writes. A superbly made 0-pagé 
etymological dictionary with 2 8) 
entries. Retail $16.00 

YOURS FOR $1 


STRANGERS AND BROTHERS 
by C. P. Snow and. LAUGHTER IN 
THE DARK by Viadim 

S Sn 


ail $8 a 
BOTH BOOKS $1 
THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
y Franz Kafka and as KAPKA: 
A BIOGRAPHY | Viax Br 4. (C 


larkal 


a giant f twentiett 


> Retail $9 

BOTH BOOKS $1 
LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS 
MEN | James Agee and Walker 


rk 


ica, Retail $6.50. YOURS FOR $1 
FOOD FOR CENTAURS by R 
Graves. The latest writing 

york. Retail $4.95. YOURS FOR $1 
oon THERE (Li 


uysmans 


Bas) by J. K 
ticism 


YOURS. FOR ‘Si 
THE END oF IDEOLOGY by Dan 
Be | 1 


1 American w ay of 
YOURS FOR $1 
THE Lng vena oF INTELLECT -b 


inte 


YOURS FOR $1 
THE HENRY MILLER READER 


American 


5] 
YOURS FOR. $1 
THE COMPLETE pone Bg 
NATHANAEL WE ST 
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one A ¢ 

YOURS FOR $1 
EATH IN THE 
EL by Leslie 


+ + n 


YOURS FOR $1 


THREE frei oY. FO un 
ae age apg 3 


“YOURS FOR $1 
JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR Dual 


and at e "BOTH BOOKS $1 
eporter 
mpany. ¥ ind CLEA 


BOTH BOOKS $1 
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Taretéret tate 


| FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF 
Ingmar Bergman 


Saves OF & Sapmemer Night + The Sevseth Sel = Wil Stotewves « The Magen 


The 


Just 


Published. 


EXCLUSIVE with The Mid-Century Book Society 


An Additional Reason 
For Joining Now 


We have been told many times that the 


most thoughtful and well-written book reviews 
now being published in this Country’ are those 
that appear in The Mid-Century magazine, “a 


gem of American publishing You will r 


ceive this delightful publication each month 


free. Clip the coupon now 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK society *-!4 

1165 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century 
Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The 
Mid-Century magazine (the most talked-about new 
literary publication in many years) and begin my 
membership by sending me the three selections I have 
listed below. I need choose only five more selections 
at reduced prices during the coming year. In addition, 
for every four selections purchased (after the first 3 
books at $1 each), I will receive a fifth selection FREE, 


ET ET ee TT 


NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 

EEE STATE : 

(0 Please charge my account and bill me for my first 
three selections plus the shipping expense. 


(0 My check for $3 is enclosed. (Mid-Century will 
pay the postage.) (New York City residents please 
add 9c sales tax.) 











Paneer ee awe eens 


PRESIDENTIAL 
TRANSITIONS 


by Laurin L. Henry 


A narrative of the crucial 
months preceding and following 
the inaugurations of Presidents 
Wilson, Harding, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Eisenhower. 


Here is the first large-scale 
analysis of the recurring crisis 
in American government—the 
transfer of responsibility from 
an outgoing president to his 
successor. November 1960. 

750 pages $7.50 


The Impact of Collective 
Bargaining on Management 


by Sumner H. Slichter, James J. 
Healy and E. Robert Livernash 


Prevailing practices and policies 
regarding the day-to-day rela- 
tionships between labor and man- 
agement are analyzed in this 
4-year study based on 650 inter- 
views with union leaders, manage- 
ment representatives and others. 


Seniority, grievances, work sched- 
uling, wildcat strikes, are among 
the two dozen key issues treated 
in detail. November 1960. 

950 pages $8.75 


Government Publications 
and Their Use 


by Laurence F .. Schmeckebier and 
Roy B. Eastin 


A guide to the indispensable— 
but bewildering — storehouse of 
information published by the 
world’s largest publisher, the 
U. S. Government. This is a re- 
vision of a reference classic that 
has been out of print several 
years. November 1960. 


500 pages $6.00 


1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHO- WHAT- 


HE UGLY FIGHT Over segregation 

in our schools is with us again. 
Again we are haunted by pictures 
similar to the ones that came out of 
Little Rock three years ago: Negro 
children escorted to school by mar- 
shals and yowled at by mobs. Again 
we feel a sickening certainty that pic- 
tures like these are going to be car- 
ried in the newspapers of the world 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain— 
and particularly on the other side. 
At present the major focus of dis- 
turbance is New Orleans, where a 
cleavage exists between that cosmo- 
politan, highly cultured, and eco- 
nomically thriving community and 
the rest of the state. George Sher- 
man is Washington correspondent 
for the Observer of London... . 
Segregation is proving an expensive 
proposition in Virginia. William L. 
Rivers, a member of our Washing- 
ton staff, reports on the unforeseen 
effects of the state’s tuition-grant 
law, which last year cost the econ- 
omy-minded Old Dominion $1,030,- 
000. . . . It sometimes happens that 
the specter of a new Little Rock is 
evoked in most unlikely situations. 
Recently the citizens of New Ro- 
chelle, New York, were accused of 
fostering “school segregation as bad 
as any in Alabama or Arkansas.” 
Mel Elfin, an assistant editor at 
Newsweek, investigates the charge 
and comes to the conclusion that 
the man who made it, a young Negro 
lawyer, might have used his talents 
more profitably elsewhere. 


T= CLOSENESS of the popular vote 

in last month’s election gives us 
cause once again to thank Providence 
for the farsighted wisdom of our 
country’s Founding Fathers in finding 
a working compromise between the 
majority principle and the need for 
stable government. Unfortunately, 
there are some who will undoubtedly 
seize upon the election tabulations 
as a reason for reviving proposals 
for electoral reform. Our opinion 
on the subject was expressed in the 
editorial of our last issue. We shall 
follow with keen interest such new 
proposals as may be made. Particu- 
larly we anticipate that phase in the 
Senate debate when some of the re- 





WHYy- 


formers will suggest that the inequity 
of having two U.S. senators from 
each state irrespective of size should 
be corrected. We will be very happy 
to hear the opinion on this subject 
of, say, Senator Mansfield of Mon- 
tana. Anthony Lewis is a Washing- 
ton correspondent for the New York 
Times. .. . Marvin Kalb, a CBS cor- 
respondent in Moscow, reports with 
his wife, Madeleine, a Soviet expert 
in her own right, on Russian re- 
actions to our Presidential election. 
.. . Marya Mannes contributes the 
sixth in a series of articles on New 
York. The federal court in 
Karlsruhe, West Germany, as Daniel 
Schorr comments, handles espionage 
cases almost as casually as an Amer- 
ican traffic court handles parking vio- 
lations. People in a divided country 
are likely to be exposed to the danger 
of divided allegiances. Mr. Schorr, 
CBS correspondent in Germany and 
Central Europe, discusses the irk- 
some consequences of this division. 


MERICAN newspapers are increas- 

ingly under fire—for their failure 
to inform, for their editorial vacuum, 
for the chain-store approach of their 
publishers, and so on. Louis M. 
Lyons, curator of the Nieman Foun- 
dation at Harvard, analyzes these 
criticisms and discusses some pos- 
sible solutions to the monopolistic 
mediocrity that besets most of our 
daily press. . . . Nat Hentoff, co- 
editor of Jazz Review, writes about 
Sam (“Lightnin’”) Hopkins, one of 
the last of the line of country-reared 
blues singers, and about a dying tra- 
dition. . . . Hilton Kramer, editor 
of Arts, has high praise for the De- 
troit Institute of Arts’ current exhibi- 


tion of Flemish painting. . . . Pamela 
Hansford Johnson’s most recent 
book is The Humbler Creation 


(Harcourt, Bracé).. . . Alfred Kazin 
reviews the good life in Greenwich 
Village. . . . Elizabeth Hardwick is 
the editor of a collection of the let- 
ters of William James which will be 
published by Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy next spring. . . . George 
Steiner’s Tolstoy or Dostoevsky will 
soon be issued by Knopf as a Vin- 
tage paperback. 
Our cover is by Fred Zimmer. 


THE REPORTER 
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i The Status Seekers 


THE WASTE MAKERS. s, vase 


Packard. One of the most talked about books 
of the year! By exclusive arrangement with 
the publishers, this important and provoca- 
tive new book by the author of The Hidden 
Persuaders and The Status Seekers has been 
named a Selection of the Marboro Book Club. 

List Price $4.50 

















4 Author of The Hidden Persuaders and 
















— ANCIENT GODS. By E. O. James. Masterly study 
the deities, cults and rituals of the ancient Mediter- 
ean, 100 illustrations. List Price $7.50 
PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de 
ardin. “One of the great books of the Twentieth 
tury.”"—Ashley Montagu. List Price $5.00 
— WAR: A Concise History, 1939-1945. By Louis L. 
yder, Foreword by Eric Sevareid. ‘Electrifying 
ding.”"~Geoffrey Bruun. 640 pages, magnificently 
strated. List Price $7.95 
lf GREEK EXPERIENCE. By C. M. Bowra. A brilliant 
ey of classical culture and history from Homer to 
fall of Athens. 64 plates. List Price $6.00 
OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Illus- 
ted with more than 100 exceptional plates. 

List Price $6.00 
NRY MILLER READER. Edited by Lawrence Durrell. 
¢ best of Miller, including writings from banned 
tks such as Tropic of Cancer List Price $6.50 

















XNMCLUSIV E* 


with the Marboro Book Club 


any 3for 


this is no ordinary book club. 





95 with a 


trial membership 


YOURS FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH. Up to $23.95 worth of books for $2.95 (and 
such books! ). The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for up to $8.50 
apiece. Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives’—you would have to pay 
full price for them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, 






A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for readers 


who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 






Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club 
enables readers who share the same discerning tastes to pool-their purchasing power 
and thereby save an average of one-half on the books they want most. 






SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible impor- 
tant savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four selec- 
tions (or alternates) accepted, you receive a Free Bonus Book of your choice. And 
this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you can start saving today. 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for three books you want to own for less than 
$1 each. You’ll save as much as $21.00 on regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


today while offer lasts. 


LIN YUTANG—THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. 
Fabulous compendium of Chinese pleasures, wit, and 
wisdom through 2500 years, List Price $6.00 
HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Montagu. What science 
has learned about human reproduction and human 
evolution. List Price $5.00 
THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James G. Frazer. 
Ed, by Theodor H. Gaster. Completely revised in the 
light of new anthropological discoveries. 


List Price $8.50 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Societ¥ explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today’s 


realities. Combined List Price $7.00 








THE LAST OF THE JUST. By 
André Schwarz-Bart. “A monu- 
mental masterpiece. Has the 
epic quality of The Wall, the 
universality of The Diary of 
Anne Frank.”’—Saturday Review. 
Winner of the Prix Goncourt. 


List Price $4.95 













ISE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. By Sir 
bert Read. From Cezanne to Pollock. 495 plates, 
in full color. List Price $7.50 
HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques Barzun on the 
red Cows of American culture. List Price $5.00 
STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packard’s eye-opening 
loration of class behavior in America. 

List Price $4.50 
MANDARINS. By Simone de Beauvoir. The much- 
ussed novel, winner of the Prix Goncourt. 610 
ate List Price $6.00 
OF THE POETS. By Louis Untermeyer. The in- 
te lives of 133 great poets from Chaucer to Dylan 


omas. List Price $7.95 












COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ALDOUS HUXLEY. Huxley at 
his shocking best—on sex, art, psychoanalysis, nar- 
cotics. List Price $5.00 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. By Albert W. 
Levi. The dilemma of modern man as exemplified in 
Sartre, Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee and 
Lenin. List Price $7.50 
THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greek 


Experience. List Price $6.50 













THE LAST TEMPTATION OF 
CHRIST. By Nikos Kazantzakis, 
author of The Greek Passion 
and Zorba the Greek. “‘A sear- 
ing, soaring, shocking novel.” 
—Time. “‘An extraordinary work 
of art.’""—Saturday Review. 


List Price $6.00 
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THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing portrait of 
the smartest people in the world. Contributors include 
Camus, Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others. 

List Price $7.50 








GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul 
Goodman. *‘A great book... one 
of the most important to have 
appeared in America in a dec- 
ade. A major breakthrough in 
social criticism.’’—Norman Pod- 
horetz, Commentary. 


List Price $4.50 














A Year's Subscription to PARTISAN REVIEW, Amer- 
ica’s distinguished literary magazine. 

List Price $5.50 Per Year 
WINSLOW HOMER. By Lloyd Goodrich. Definitive study 
of this great American artist. More than 80 reproduc- 
tions, including 16 full-color plates. 744” x 10”. 


List Price $4.95 
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TV’S ‘GREAT DEBATE’ 
To the Editor: Democracy would be a 
fine thing, Max Ascoli is saying in his 
November 10 editorial (“Intermezzo”), 
if only it weren’t for the people. “The 
very fact of arousing the interest of 
millions,” he writes of the televised de- 
bates, “further lowers the level of cam- 
paign oratory that is usually not too high 
when each candidate performs solo.” 
I am hard put to reconcile Mr. Ascoli’s 
low — of the people—which in- 
forms his whole baronial essay—with his 
naively high estimate of the level of 
campaign oratory. Can he offer a sinzlec 
example of campaign oratory by the 
Messrs. Kennedy or Nixon substantively 
superior to their utterances during the 
“Great Debate”? Can he suggest how or 
where as many as 60 million people can 
be exposed to any more informative or 
reliable representation of the candi- 
dates’ views and personalities? Would 
he not concede that, without the “Great 
Debate,” they would have had consid- 
erably less to go on as voters? Might he fhe cou 
even admit that his touching “constant 
concern” for the credulity of the mil- 
lions in Mr. Nixon’s piety was more 
than they (and Mr. Nixon) deserved? The C 
Mr. Ascoli lets the candidates off far 
too easily when he suggests that “the 
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brandy from Spain. What a triumphant conclusion to the 
meal! Mellow, full-bodied. Two centuries of preference is 
its heritage. Pedro Domecq Spanish Brandies, 86 proof. 

‘ fault” was more with the medium and 
Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N. Y. in Kinieiiiie tien waite eon. eiealle, 


~ the formula was adopted at the insist- 
ence of the candidates themselves; the FAmahl 
representatives of the medium had pro- the be 
posed a traditional form of debate or, 
as an alternative, a format in which the 


**F'ssential and beautifully candidates would question each other. 


The repetition that Mr. Ascoli rightly 
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rs ” z deplores (it is deplorable but inevitable 
written. —A ndré Malraux in all political campaigns) was again old, wi 


the candidates’ doing; it was most nota- 


ble in their opening and closing state- 
JOURNEY IN # 6 ments on the fourth broadcast. Don’t 
blame it on the medium, however; Ed From , 


Murrow, Chet Huntley, and others man- ell, Pin 


age to stay on the air for a whole hour 
without repeating themselves. 
It was good of Mr. Ascoli to note 


television’s “extraordinary potency” as 
an entertainment medium. This passing The W 
tribute makes a neat companion piece fafting | 
to Miss Mannes’s customary concession 
to television’s potency as an informa- 
tional medium when she pans its enter- 
tainment. 

Certainly the technique of the “Great 2 | 
Debates” could have been, and should 
be, improved, One way, which for some 
curious reason eluded Douglass Cater 
in his article on the debates (“Notes 
from Backstage”) in the same issue, latian , 
would be to eliminate the questioning FF the be 
newsmen, or at least improve most o! 
them. Since Mr. Cater was on one of 
the panels, perhaps his oversight can 
be put down to that intramural gracious- 
ness known as “dog don’t eat dog.” 
Clearly Mr. Cater believes that sixty 
million voters can’t be right—or at least 
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A TELEVISION 
ni YULE LOG 


cam. $24 few short years, television has joined the traditions of Christmas— 
yhigh fknd created some of its own. Again, the message and meaning, the sights 
lo. bad sounds of the holiday season will go out to millions through local 
h in- nd network holiday programs like those below. 
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ran cli- 


Fauld VENITE ADOREMUS DOMINUM .. 


2 Phristmas Eve and Christmas Day Services: from cathedrals and churches around 


ht he fhe country. Saturday and Sunday, December 24-25. 
stant 


> mil- AND GLORY SHONE AROUND... 


more 
ed? Ff The Coming of Christ’’: The world’s art treasures illuminate the Christmas story. 





in ednesday, December 21 (8:30-9:00 PM). 

n and 

ually, WE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT ARE... 
insist- 


s; the PAmahl and the Night Visitors’’: A classic returns to enrich the Christmas season 


1 pro- the beautiful opera of Gian-Carlo Menotti. Sunday, December 25 (4-5 PM). 
te or, 


_ TO SAVE US ALL FROM SATAN’S POWER... 
ightly Golden Child”: An original Christmas opera that dramatizes a conflict of love and 


nota- 
aa’ ON THE FIRST DAY OF CHRISTMAS... 

on 
1; Ed fFrom All of Us to All of You": Walt Disney and stars (Snow White, Tinker 


5 wwe ell, Pinocchio, and others) make merry. Sunday, December 25 (6:30-7:30 PM). 


again p with Patricia Neway and Jerome Hines. Friday, December 16 (8:30-10 PM). 


. note ‘TIS THE SEASON TO BE JOLLY... 


assing |he Wizard of Oz”: A masterpiece of fantasy and humor—the MGM movie 
piece farting Judy Garland. Sunday, December 11 (6-8 PM). 





ession 
a DECK THE HALLS... 
Creat new production of ‘Peter Pan’’— Sir James M. Barrie's classic—with Mary 


hould P#ttin and Cyril Ritchard. Thursday, December 8 (7:30-9:30 PM). 

some 

— THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD... 

Notes 

issue, atian Anderson and Leonard Bernstein in “Christmas Startime”—a program 

—~ the best-loved music of the season. Sunday, December 25 (5-6 PM). 
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In December 


OTHER PROGRAMS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


(Times indicated are Eastern Standard Time) 


“Born a Giant” 

Drama of the turbulent early career of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Friday, December 2 (9-10 PM) 


“The Combat Deepens” 

World War II: Germany invades Norway 
and the Low Countries; Winston 
Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 
Sunday, December 4 (10:30-11 PM) 


“The Red and the Black’’ 

A study of the influence of communism 
on new countries of Africa. 
Wednesday, December 7 (10-11 PM) 


“The Working Mother” 

The problems facing the job-holding 
woman with young children. 
Thursday, December 8 (4-5 PM) 


“‘Featherbedding”’ 
Study of a widespread industry practice. 
Friday, Decembet 9 (10:30-11 PM) 


“Yul Brynner’s Odyssey” 

The representative of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees visits camps in 
Europe and the Middle East. 

Saturday, December 10 (8:30-9:30 PM) 


“Dunkirk” 

Defeat and rescue of the British forces; 
Churchill offers ‘“‘blood, toil, tears, and 
sweat.” 

Sunday, December 11 (10:30-11 PM) 


“Survivors of the Ice Age” 

A tribe of Laplanders drives reindeer 
herd 100 perilous miles to the coast. 
Tuesday, December 13 (7-7:30 PM) 


“The Berliners: Life in a Gilded 
Cage.” 

How 2,500,000 West Berliners live and 
view the future. On-the-scene report. 
Sunday, December 18 (6:30-7 PM) 


“The French Agony” 

The fall of France. Churchill orders the 
French fleet at Oran destroyed. 
Sunday, December 18 (10:30-11 PM) 


“The Last of the Arctic Nomads” 

Visit to a winter camp of Lapps, the 
Mongolese tribesmen who have roamed 
Scandinavia for 12,000 years. 

Tuesday, December 20 (7-7:30 PM) 


“Take One with You” 

Britain girds for invasion; Churchill 
meets with FDR: the 50- destroyer deal 
and lend-lease. 

Sunday, December 25 (10:30-11 PM) 


“The Great Holiday Massacre”’ 
Graphic illustration and analysis of 
America’s highway safety problems. 
Thursday, Sescaer 29 (10-11 PM) 


“Year-End Roundup” 

An analysis of the important news events 
of 1960. 

Friday, December 30 (9-10 PM) 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED PROGRAMS 


Sundays: Television Workshop 
College News Conference 
Chet Huntley Reporting 
Meet the Press 
The Twentieth Century 
Winston Churchill: The 
Valiant Years 
Mondays: Face the Nation 
Tuesdays: Expedition 
Thursdays: Person to Person 
Fridays: Eyewitness to History 
Saturdays: The Nation’s Future 
Mon.-Fri.: Continental Classroom 


NOTE: Times, programs, titles and casts are 
subject to change. Consult local papers for times 
and programming details. 
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are incapable of pane some of his 
own perceptions of the debates at first 
hand. Or possibly, like other journalists 
(Mr. Ascoli, too?), he is irked by televi- 
sion’s facile way of eliminating the 
middlemen in communicating the most 
important developments of the 1960 
campaign. It is not an unusual psycho- 
logical complaint that nags them—only 
a sort of pencil envy. 

Mr. Cater is mistaken about the ex- 
changes during what he opaquely de- 
scribes as “three-power conferences at 
the Waldorf.” At that stage of the nego- 
tiations, representatives of both candi- 
dates agreed there would be three to 
five encounters, and contrary to Mr. 
Cater’s unattributed report, it was Mr. 
Nixon’s Fred Scribner who thought five 
might be a good number. I was in the 
room at the time. One thing you have 
to hand those televised debates: they're 
so visible and audible they make it hard 
to get away with sloppy reporting. 

LEsTER BERNSTEIN 

Vice President 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

New York 


Demagoguery, | gather from the angry 
letter of an NBC vice-president, has 
found in TV its chosen medium: the 
mere amppreion that there may be a 
relationship between an audience in the 
tens of millions and the kindergarten 
level of a show is an insult to Their 
Majesties the People. According to Mr. 
Bernstein, there is little difference be- 
tween an information program, per- 
formed by such superb technicians as 
Ed Murrow or Chet Huntley, and a 
debate between two politicians seeking 
the Presidency. The size of audiences 
and what the performers demand of 
them seem to be of no concern to Mr. 
Bernstein. I suppose that in his opinion, 
Kennedy was as good facing Nixon in 
the Great Debate as when he answered 
the Protestant ministers in Houston. 
This kind of highhanded obtuseness, 
the belief that the larger the audience 
the better the show, that TV can do 
anything, just anything—sell, entertain, 
convince—all this, I am afraid, shows 
that there are much bigger troubles 
with the networks than dependence on 
advertising agencies or overreliance on 
ratings. 
—M.A. 


To the Editor: We may well, with Doug- 
lass Cater (“Notes from Backstage”), 
question whether the “Great Debate” 
on TV has helped to clarify issues or 
whether “they [the viewers] come any 
closer to a knowledge of their candi- 
dates.” Yet I am afraid this particular 
institution is here to stay, for better or 
worse. 

If for no other, then. for economic 
reasons—it is much easier on the cam- 
paign chests of the parties than paid 
TV time. Then too, it commands a far 
wider audience than a one-sided politi- 
cal speech ever could. 

There will undoubtedly be changes 





Christmas Fare 
for 
Liberal Tastes 


THE POLITICS 
OF UPHEAVAL 


by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


“Probably no living historian is more 
competent than he to deploy the 
dramatis personae of an era of pro- 
found and lasting change. Certainly 
no historian has his quite astounding 
gift for mingling analytical with nar- 
rative history.” The Nation 
Vol. III in The Age of Roosevelt 

$6.95 at all bookstores 


THE LEAN YEARS 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN WORKER 1920-33 


by Irving Bernstein 


“A fascinating study of American life 
during the optimistic decade follow- 
ing the First World War, and the 
grim years of the Great Depression 
which followed. This is history at its 
best . . . destined to become a stand- 
ard work for the era it covers.” 

Clark Kerr, Pres., U. of California 
$7.00 at all bookstores 


LET US NOW PRAISE 
FAMOUS MEN 


by James Agee and 
Walker Evans 


Author and photographer combine to 
create “ . . . a book which is grad. 
ually being recognized as an Ameti- 
can masterpiece. In it, the most 
sensitive capacities of human compre: 
hension . . . and the most powerful 
gifts of expression are put to the 
business of discussing actual human 
beings on the Alabama land.” 


Newsweek 
$6.50 at all bookstores 
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in setup and procedure, but again, I 
fear, not in the direction of deepening 
debate and clarifying issues. On the 
contrary, the urge to “project an image,” 
to play up—or rather down-—to the 
wide audiences, will become irresistible. 
The actor will defeat the thoughtful 
man. 

Another point: the “Great Debate” 
may well have been the primary reason 
for the record size of the vote, may 
well have mobilized again the millions 
of nonvoters whom an earlier Reporter 
article had prematurely relegated to 
limbo after the Eisenhower elections. 
As long as we value the quantity of 
the vote, regardless of how well in- 
formed or how motivated, we cannot 
very well expect or wish such a “stimu- 
lating” institution to disappear. 
GEORGE ECKSTEIN 
Manhasset, New York 


To the Editor: I am at a loss to under- 
stand your blanket criticism of the 
Kennedy-Nixon TV debates. To be sure, 
there were faults—repetition, time limi- 
tations, canned questions and answers, 
etc. But an accumulation of faults does 
not render the debates worthless, any 
more than an accumulation of strike- 
outs made Babe Ruth a poor hitter. 

In my judgment the debates supplied 
prime data for estimating the character 
and competence of the candidates. We 
saw them objectively, without benefit 
of admiring crowds, watched them re- 
spond to pressure, and observed their 
mental processes and attitudes toward 
each other. We listened to their argu- 
ments and their organization of facts; 
we were enabled to penetrate beneath 
political fagade to underlying motive. 
We experienced the candidates as they 
were—concerned, self-possessed, articu- 
late, resourceful, resolute. 

Another factor makes me well satis- 
fied with the debates. It is the physical 
impossibility of the candidates’ cam- 
paigning everywhere. Neither Senator 
Kennedy nor Vice-President Nixon came 
to Canton, yet I felt as close to them 
as if they had spoken together from the 
Town Hall steps. 

Davip B. PARKE 
Canton, New York 


TOUGH ENOUGH 
To the Editor: I suppose ere now, you 
have had the number of errors in 
Acrostickler No. 19 (The Reporter, No- 
vember 10) called to your attention: 
getting the tenth letter too close to the 
crosshatched cut, so that C102 comes 
out C10, and E146 comes out E14; 
omitting the definition for 119 down, 
answer being LESS THAN; and the 
altogether brilliant removing of the final 
§ from MORES and adding it to JOTS 
AND TITTLES, so that the latter 
thymes with WITLESS. This makes for 
a Hatness, as it were. Keep the puzzles 
difficult, but a word to the wise is al- 
ways appreciated, 

Harry OBER 

Boston 


December 8, 1960 ll 





SPECIALLY PRICED UNTIL DEC. 31, 


THE WORLDMARK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA ™ |: 


OF THE NATIONS 


The FIRST one-volume encyclopedia 
presenting ALL the basic information 
about ALL the nations in the world. 


Edited by 


Formerly Un 
and organizer of the 


BENJAMIN A. COHEN 


er Secretary of the United Nations 
U.N.’s Division of 


Public Information 


THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NATIONS 
is a completely new kind of reference work with 
an easy-to-use format containing numerous un- 
usual features never before available in any en- 
cyclopedia. In a single magnificent volume it 
brings you up-to-the-minute geographic, histor- 
ical, political, cultural, and economic information 
about the world’s i119 independent nations, in- 
cluding those that have just achieved independ- 
ence this year. A special 272-page section gives 
you full information about the structure and func- 


tion of the United Nations. 


THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA is both a stand- 
ard encyclopedia and an atlas. It is a giant volume 
(8%” x 11”). of 1,500 fact-packed pages with a 
complete NEW world atlas of 32 full-color pages 


plus 145 black and white maps. 


UNIQUE KEYING SYSTEM 


The handy new keying system enables you to 
locate and compare all basic facts about the coun- 
tries at a glance. Each nation, regardless of its 
size, wealth or geographical importance, receives 
full treatment under these 50 carefully selected, 


uniform subject headings: 


History International 

Location, size cooperation 

Topography Income 

Climate Labor 

Flora and fauna Agriculture 

Population Animal husbandry 

Ethnic groups Fishing 

Languages Forestry 

Religion Mining 

Transportation Energy and power 

Communication Industry 

Government Domestic trade 

Parties and Foreign trade 
politics Balance of 

Local government payments 

Judicial system Banking 

Armed forces Bibliography 

Migration Insurance 

Economy Securities 


Territories and 
possessions 
Public finance 
Taxation 
Customs and 
duties 
Foreign 
investments 
Economic policy 
Health 
Social welfare 
Housin 
Education 
Libraries and 
museums 
Organizations 
Press 
Tourism 
Famous persons 


Prominent political and: social scientists, educa- 
tors, historians, geographers — most of them asso- 
ciated with America’s leading universities — have 
been at work over seven years preparing this 
wealth of information. Every article stresses read- 
ability as well as completeness and accuracy. 
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Prepared with the cooperation 
of an editorial board of 
distinguished authorities: 
James T. Shotwell, Chairman 
Norman Cousins Allan Nevins 
William 0. Douglas Edward R. Murrow 
Nelson Glueck Philip C. Jessup 
A. Curtis Wilgus 
Rufus Bernhard von KileinSmid 
Moshe Y. Sachs, Editor and Publisher 








Authoritative, Easy-to-use 
The ENCYCLOPEDIA is as simple 
and easy-to-use as it is authori- 
tative. A separate chapter is given 
to every independent, sovereign 
or autonomous country. All the 
material is supplemented by up- 
to-date maps, and every place 
name mentioned in each article 
appears clearly on these maps. 


Answers all your questions... 
Here is the world at your finger- 
tips. No matter where you are— 
in the office, at home, or at school 
—you will find yourself referring 
again and again to this ENcYCLOo- 
PEDIA for accurate, complete, and 
concise information about any 
nation in the world. For high 
school and college students, busi- 
nessmen, travelers, teachers, 
writers, for every intelligent per- 
son who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed about today’s complex 
world, THE WoRLDMARK ENCy- 
CLOPEDIA fills a long-felt need. 

e More than 1,500 fact-packed 
pages 

e Giant size volume, 84%” x 11” 

e Answers all your questions 
about 119 nations 

e Over three inches thick 

e Revolutionary keying system 

e Complete modern atlas in- 
cludes 145 specially drawn 
maps, with 32 pages in full 
color 

e More than 600 tables 

e Over 1% million words 

e First complete treatment of the 
functions, organizations, goals 
and achievements of the UN 

e An entirely new, up-to-the- 
minute, authoritative one-vol- 
ume encyclopedia 

To enable you to be among the first 

to own this new, unique, indispens- 

able work, THE WorLDMARK ENCyY- 

CLOPEDIA is offered at a special price 

throughout the remainder of 1960: 


Special price until Dec. 31: $24.95 - Thereafter *30.00 
At all bookstores or use coupon below. 
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1961 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from, coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 


Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. mas 12-8 

















Their dreams 
forged our destiny 


Genius 
America 


by Saul K. Padover 


A unique contribution to American 
history and political thought — a study 
of the genius of America through the 
lives and works of its greatest men: 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Madison, Taylor, Thoreau, 
Whitman, William James, John Dewey, 
Wilson, both Roosevelts, Lincoln, 
Emerson and others. $6.50 
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THE REPORTER'S NOTES 





A Lean Presidency 


It may seem a strange pursuit for 
Kennedy to start off the process of 
strengthening the Presidency by whit- 
tling away at the President's office. 
But it is a good beginning. The word 
is that Kennedy plans to cut down 
drastically on White House person- 
nel, starting with the position of The 
Assistant to the President that was 
once so conspicuously filled by Sher- 
man Adams. 

The President-elect is also giving 
favorable consideration to a study 
issued the other day by Senator 
Henry M. Jackson’s Special Commit- 
tee to Study National Policy Ma- 
chinery. In unambiguous language 
the Jackson group turned back a 
flood of proposals for beefing up the 
government with a First Secretary, 
a superstaff for national security, 
and other “super” positions attached 
to the Executive Office. The study 
also makes a pointed thrust at the 
proposal put forth by the Republican 
Presidential candidate during the 
campaign that the Vice-President be 
given responsibilities for “coordina- 
ting and directing” the nonmilitary 
aspects of foreign policy. “Any at- 
tempt to make the Vice-President a 
kind of Deputy President for Foreign 
Affairs would be to give the wrong 
man the wrong job,” declares the 
Jackson study. A Vice-President, it is 
pointed out, cannot be fired when he 
fails to carry out assignments to the 
President's satisfaction. 

All in all, there is evidence that 
the traditionally patronage-minded 
Democrats are doing some good hard 
thinking about how to keep the gov- 
ernment lean and tough, especially 
in its upper reaches. Paradoxically, 
it was the economy-minded Eisen- 
hower régime that allowed the Ex- 
ecutive Office to grow swollen with 
special assistants and interdepart- 
mental committee staffs. Much bally- 
hoo has been written about these 
higher reaches of bureaucracy to the 
effect that they have added push- 
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button efficiency to our strategy mak- 
ing. But it just so happened that last 
May 5, when Khrushchev sprang the 
U-2 crisis, the National Security 
Council was sitting in solemn session 
but failed to put the matter on the 
agenda. There is always this danger 
that highly institutionalized “super- 
staffs” get so involved in their own 
make-work that they fail to deal with 
issues that cannot be postponed. 

A President needs help and plenty 
of it, especially President-elect Ken- 
nedy, who will inherit problems, 
both known and unknown, that have 
for too long been covered up. The 
one help he has already given him- 
self is a clear realization that the 
Presidency is a job for a man and not 
for a bureaucratic machine. 


Gold Bricks 


In a major economic speech on Octo- 
ber 20, Mr. Nixon warned that Sena- 
tor Kennedy’s policies were inviting 
a gold crisis. On the same day specu- 
lators, now said to have been large- 
ly Americans, drove the price of gold 
on the London market—where it is 
not pegged—to a sudden and spec- 
tacular $40.60 an ounce (from which 
it has since slid down closer to the 
$35 at which we support it). 

Four days later, at Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Nixon tagged the fears aroused by 
his opponent’s “ill-considered” pro- 


ON THE FAIRWAY 


Youth, take over, Beauty, reign, 
Laughter, fill the White House— 
Let wit and spirit, like champagne, 

Bubble in a bright house. 


Lovely women, lend allure 
To history amaking, 

Let radiant investiture 
Proclaim the nation’s waking. 


But may the herald of this dawn 
Refrain from putting on the lawn! 
—SEC 
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What is the answer to a mother’s prayer? 
pray 


HAT mother never looks at her little boy and sees a man... never listens 
v4 to her baby daughter and hears a woman’s voice ? What mother has 
never watched her children playing and silently prayed that she will be equal 
to the needs and problems of their youth and growing up? 


She constantly strives to make her prayer come true. She sacrifices for it. 
She dedicates herself to it. She tries to guide without pushing... educate 
without forcing... shelter her children without hiding them from reality .. 
love them without smothering. She does her best to set an example from 
which each child can learn to lead and enjoy a fruitful and happy life. 


If she can do all this... then a mother’s prayer is answered. 


A Christmas Message from The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
Distributors of JH Green Stamps since 1896 
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AFRICA 5 NEW BOOKS 
RUSSIA ON THESE HEAD- 
CHINA LINE COUNTRIES 
INDIA FOR THE PRICE 
ARAB WORLD OF 4! 





To acquaint you 
with a brand new 

series of inexpen- 

sive, hardbound books on current affairs, we are able 
to make this money-saving ny “ig offer on the 
first five titles for a limited time only. 

The Common Sense Series presents the current situ- 
ation in each pA and gives you the historical back- 
ground you want to put daily news aawe into the 
perspective of a general trend of events 

en ee eS Oe tes unique is on it has ead a 
s e ern nemeatees @ a Cl e e 
wee wants information cl to the 


point (each 175~page book could i he read a8 single 

sitting because the authors are top-ranking — 

trained to clear away the underbrush and get the 

down so they can be understood easily and quickly) 
needs a reference source with a 


and who a permanent 
Seeamer historical background of aomes, dates and 
places than he can get from reading the newspapers 
ost of the authors are Ly wonling in the areas 
they describe. country intimately — 
where it came b 4 and where it is going.) In fact, 
this combination of a complete, current picture and 
a concise, bedrock reference in a permanent, hard- 
bound format represents @ Mew concept in book 
publishing. 


COMMON SENSE about: 

AFRICA by Anthony Sampson. A staff member of The 
Observer discusses the problems facing the infant 
nations south of the Sahara, provides insights on 
aa the emerging African personality, a 


potent 
ny = Robert Conquest. A realistic picture of life 
in the Soviet Union — economic, political, social and 
intellectual conditions, official and pte peices 
and attitudes, By a Research Fellow, London School 
of Economics. : 
CHINA by Guy Wint. The author of numerous books on 
foreign affairs describes the traditions and political 
structure which influenced the Chinese Revolution and 
caused Chinese Communism to differ from Russian. An 
oD ive assessment of Chinese material and spiritual 
achievements. $2.95 
weDiA by K. M. Panikkar. Will democratic institutions 
succeed in ‘nts nation of 400 million? How will — 
foreign policy affect world events? The author, 
former ambassador to China and the Middle East, has 
written widely on Asian and Indian affairs. $2.95 
THE ARAB WORLD by Erskine B. Childers. eunee 
myths and misconceptions, atalyzes the Arab-| yo 
problem, points up the significance of Arab unity and 
unions. Soa Weeki frequent contributor to the Manchester 
Guardian , The Spectatur, The New a. 





‘0 us with no obligation. If yee wish 
five to your permanent current affairs reference library 
we will bill you for = four books as a special intro- 
ductory offer — ($11.80 plus a few cents postage and 
handling) — or for the individual volumes you os 
at $2.95 each, plus handling. If you enclose ne 
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with your order you save the postage and 

charge, with the same return privilege. 
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The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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[) COMMON SENSE ABOUT AFRICA $2.95 
CJ) COMMON SENSE ABOUT RUSSIA $2.95 


iON S DIA 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE ig WORLD $2.95 
Payment enclosed to save postage and — 


Address 
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posals as a “major contributing fac- 
tor” in gold speculation. A Republi- 
can administration, he vowed, would 
maintain a sound dollar and preserve 
the good credit of America. “Our 
economy is strong and the dollar is 
strong,” he declared. On October 28, 
at a Republican rally, President 
Eisenhower chimed in: “As another 
example of unwise politicking, I call 
attention to the recent speculations 
in gold on the London market. To- 
day your dollar is still the strongest 


‘| currency in the world. We can keep 


it that way if we continue to hold 
firmly to the right policies. . . .” 

Some of the American G.I.s abroad 
who voted Republican will have 
ample time on their hands to think 
over their decision after they have 
put their families on ships and planes 
taking them back to the States. They 
will wonder why the dollar, which 
was so strong a few days before the 
election, became so weak a few days 
after the election that they were asked 
to make a major personal sacrifice to 
help save it. 

Of course, our imbalance of pay- 
ments and gold losses predate not 
only the election campaign but even 
the Democratic convention. Indeed, 
Treasury Secretary Anderson has 
been quietly battling for over a year 
to reduce our foreign personnel. We 
do not question the propriety of the 
recent measures, though we suspect 
that by themselves they will not be 
adequate. Nor would we risk saying 
that they would have made much dif- 
ference if they had been taken six 
months ago. Not much difference to 
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the dollar but a major difference, 
perhaps, to the campaign 

The return of calm to the London 
gold market indicates that both the 
Europeans and the Americans who 
play in that market do not follow 
Mr. Nixon or President Eisenhower 
in the belief that the new adminis- 
tration will suffer from an addiction to 
willfully unbalanced budgets, frivo- 
lously low interest rates, and ramp- 
ant inflation. 


Candid Camera 


Friendship University—for the “chil- 
dren of workers” of Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa, according to Khru- 
shchev—was opened up just a couple 
of weeks ago in Moscow. But we 
are already familiar with some of 
its advantages. Last July, Theophi- 
lus Okonkwo, a medical student 
from Nigeria, was exercising in the 
gym of Moscow University, which 
was the temporary welcoming point 
for these African “children of work- 
ers.” Someone took a picture of 
him in a boxing pose. In August, Mr. 
Okonkwo happened to see a copy of 
New Times which reproduced the 
picture, plus some broken chains on 
his wrists and a white man with a 
whip falling back in terror. This pic- 
ture, he learned, had been distributed 
throughout the world. Mr. Okon- 
kwo’s protests to the Soviet authori- 
ties were to no avail. 


They Lisped in Numbers 


“Computer Experts to Conduct Pub- 
lic Post Mortem of Election Battle of 
Electronic Brains,” promised a press 
release from the Washington chap- 
ter of the Association of Computing 
Machinery, and more than three hun- 
dred of the curious, presumably 
knowledgeable about base-line pro- 
jections and binary mathematics, 
gathered to hear descriptions of the 
clash of RCA’s 501, IBM’s 7090, and 
Remington Rand’s Univac. 

Dr. Eugene Lindstrom of IBM, 
whose computer had performed for 
CBS, had to account for the fact that 
his machine had projected a Nixon 
victory during the early hours of 
election night. He did his explaining 
artfully, facing up to disaster and 
reporting triumph in a single sen- 
tence: “There was certainly no great 
elation at IBM that we were first on 
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In Your Opinion 
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Walter Lippman and His Times 
by Marquis Childs and James Reston. 
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The Invisible Presidency 
by Louis W. Koenig. Pub. price $6.9 
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ny of Economic Growth 
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S CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS SOCIETY 


National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C 


Please enroll me as a member and send 
me at once the books indicated at the 
right. | agree to purchase five more 
books from you during the coming year. 
| understand that with every fourth 
book | purchase, | will receive a bonus 
book free of charge except for han- 
dling costs. 


Send me as a GIFT. 
And these two books for $5.00: 
Title & Number 


Title & Number 
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ART SEMINARS 


UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE§BOC 


WHAT IS APAINTING? ABSTRACTION . The COMPOSITION ~ Ar- TECHNIQUES * Water color prints of great works covering 


General principles of Painter and the Worid rangement as Expres- Color, Pastel and 
art appreciation. Why We Never See. Proper sion. Composition as Prints. Special quali- 
certain artists painted understanding of the a means of telling a_ ties of water color, 
as they did. Intellec- principles which story, pointing a _ pastel, woodcut, etch- 
tual and emotional guided the old mas- moral, or expressing ing, aquatint and 
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REALISM °* The Painter treme moderns. 


and the World Around COMPOSITION .«. Pic- 
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prehensive course of lectures in which §e@™'" 
the whole family can participate...sepa- 
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terpret. Various forms flat pattern. Decora- 
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of realism throughout tive, structural, ex- ™4" and Chinese cally, on social injus- is “about” — and frequently they are unsure of 

art history. pressive function of Ural painting; mod- tice, on man’s folly ‘ REME 
composition ern revival of fresco. and nobility. that. If asked to comment, they are tongue-tied 

ps copie bre : d emb d. Th to be cut off fronfgapproa 
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tion. Expressionism picture space. Struc- pera. Development of pression of mankind’s 


among modern and tural analysis of The oil painting; itswider hopes, fears and WHAT IS WRONG? Can it be that the art of paint: 
old masters. Last Supper. expressive range. dreams. ing is something of a mystery? Indeed, it is not. 


Any person who suffers from this sense of baffle. 
ment has usually been without guidance as to 
what to look for in paintings. Either he has never 
had an opportunity to take a university course in 
TWELVE SEMINARS ON 7 y the subject, or he has never found it convenient t 
attend clarifying lecture courses at a museum be- 
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The First Portfolio sent for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


(SEE ATTACHED CARD) 













simultaneously — husband and wife, parent and 
teen-age child. Reading each portfolio aloud, and 
examining the reproductions together, is like visit- 
ing 2 museum together, pointing out to one an- 
other something to be appreciated and enjoyed. 
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UNIQUE APPROACH - The usual method of teach- 
ing art is to begin at once by conveying the stu- 
dent through a chronological history of painting, 
ssuming that he will pick up along the way the 
general principles needed for full understanding. 
e Metropolitan Museum Seminars concentrate 
irst on clarifying the basic principles, so that the 
layman can formulate bis own informed opinion 
of every work of art he may ever see. Only then 
is the panorama of Western painting unfolded, 
beginning with prehistoric painting and continu- 
ingming to the “modern art” of today. 
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REMARKABLE RECORD OF SUCCESS - This fresh 
approach to art education was launched experi- 
entally about two years ago under the direction 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club. To make sure 
hat the method of instruction was sound the 
Museum first allowed twenty-five thousand per- 
sons— scattered over the country—to take the first 
esson without obligation, under the simple plan 
outlined on the enrollment card. Ninety-six per- 
ent continued with the course. This would be an 
extraordinary percentage for any series of per- 
onally attended art seminars in any museum. 
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DW THE COURSE OPERATES + The subscriber re- 
tives the Home Seminars consecutively — one 
every thirty days. The price of each portfolio is 
83.75 (plus a small charge for mailing expense). 

is price includes the twelve separate full-color 
eproductions which come with each portfolio. In 
ost retail stores a set of twelve comparable 
eproductions would ordinarily be priced at any- 
here from $4 to $7.50. All together there are 288 
such color prints. 
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SUBSCRIBERS MAY STOP WHEN THEY WANT 
Although the individual portfolios are sent out at 
our-week intervals, subscribers may take the 
ourse at whatever rate they choose and as their 
Own time or circumstances dictate. Nor is any 
Bbscriber obliged to continue through the entire 
ourse. He may stop at any point. 
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Art Seminars in the Home 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





EUROPE 
AT HOME 


Escape to Europe, to an enjoyment 
of art treasures as our young friend 
is doing, to fresh ideas and bright 
new horizons...in the pages of 
REALITES Magazine. 


Every month you may explore the 
world of European travel, art, cur- 
rent events, fashion, food, philos- 
ophy—ail of the things that make up 
“the art of living” on the Continent. 


Wise and witty articles are matched 
only by the superb color and black 
and white printing of “The Most 
Beautiful Magazine In The World.” 
REALITES stays young, lively and 
lovely by its freedom of expression, 
fine craftsmanship and exploration 
of new techniques. 


Sent to you direct from Paris every 
month, the magazine will grace your 
own home or testify to your good 
taste as the most luxurious gift of 
the year! Available in English-lan- 
guage or French-language edition. 
Available by subscription only. 
Special rate, $12.0 a year 
(12 issues) 


Réalités 





REALITES in America, Dopt. 34 
30) Madison Ave.. New York 17, 4... 

Please enter my subscription to REALITES 

English Editon | 1 year $12.50 
French Edition 2 yoars $24.00 


























the air with a Kennedy prediction or 
that we were second on the air with 
a Nixon prediction.” In point of fact, 
IBM was the first to project a Ken- 
nedy victory only after having fol- 
lowed Univac with an erroneous 
projection. Dr. Lindstrom made the 
error seem to be all part of a plan. 
“We wanted to show how the com- 
puter would home in on the eventual 
winner,” he announced. 

The Univac brain, which worked 
for ABC, had also “homed in” after 
its Nixon prediction, switching, then 
showing an even-odds proposition 
before settling down for the night 
with Kennedy. Stephen Wright, the 
Univac spokesman, was disarmingly 
cheerful about it all, and even re- 
vealed with a chuckle that Univac 
had made another Nixon projection 
after the first one but couldn't get it 
on the air because ABC was then 
showing a high-priority program, 
“Huckleberry Hound.” Thanks to 
“The Rifleman,” which took over after 
“Huckleberry Hound,” Univac never 
did get on the air again until its odds 
were favoring Kennedy. Univac’s de- 
rangement, like IBM’s, was caused 
by the early returns. “Unfortunate- 
ly,” Wright said, “we needed widely 
scattered early returns. But we got 
Kansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky at 
the first. This is why we predicted a 
Nixon victory.” 

Mr. Wright was amiably self-criti- 
cal most of the time, but he sug- 
gested that Univac’s deliberations 
had been disturbed because “a lot 
of bad information comes over the 
Teletype services.” A UPI editor who 
happened to be present became irate. 
“We knew those early returns were 
mostly Kansas, and we said so; why 
didn’t the machines know?,” he de- 
manded. Wright explained that Uni- 
vac had been fed a national model of 
the election and couldn’t compensate 
for reports from a few lopsided pre- 
cincts. 

Since the RCA 501, working for 
NBC, had projected a Kennedy vic- 
tory from the beginning, its spokes- 
man, Dr. Jack Moshman, had noth- 
ing to apologize for. He gloated a bit 
over his competitors, suggesting that 
the RCA 501 didn’t even need elec- 
tion returns. Beginning on Sunday 
before the election, the machine was 
fed a carefully controlled “sociologi- 
cal model” of the election, including 
poll results, demographic data on 
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key precincts, voting habits, and sub- 
jective judgments by election ex- 
perts. Before a single vote was cast, 
the RCA 501 gave the election to 
Kennedy with a forecast that was 
closer to the outcome than most of 
the election-night predictions: 50.4 
per cent of the popular vote and 291 
electoral votes. 

The point Dr. Moshman was ac- 
tually making seemed fairly clear. 
Despite their marvelous facility for 
mathematical computations, the ma- 
chines can be no smarter than the 
men who feed them. It was a point, 
however, that evidently escaped the 
businessman who telephoned RCA 
the day after the election and as- 
serted, “I want to buy the one that 
was never wrong on television.” 


These Things Were Said 


4 KENNEDY IS IN—THE FIGHT HAS JUST 
BEGUN. .. . What can you do? 1. Buy 
Goldwater pins, buttons, bumper 
strips, and color portraits to identify 
yourself with all those who want to 
support Goldwater during the com- 
ing ‘Hundred Days’... . . 2. Organize 
a Resistance Movement in your Com- 
munity. . . . Resist Socialism. Resist 
the ‘Hundred Days.’ It is in the Amer- 
ican tradition for patriots to call to- 
gether their friends when a crisis like 
the Kennedy Revolution confronts 
the American people. . . . Make 
HUMAN EVENTS the major item on 
your Christmas Gift List—Human 
Events. 

€ The Great Depression is the story of 
what happened to millions of Amer- 
icans when the Wall Street disaster 
of October, 1929, became the disas- 
ter of Main Street everywhere. . . . 
A Philadelphia relief official telling 
a Senate subcommittee of a family 
going without food two days until 
the father finally found something 
for them to live on—dandelions. . . . 
10,000 unemployed Americans des- 
perately applying for 6,000 jobs open 
in Russia. . . . Hundreds of women 
of good character but homeless, 
sleeping in Chicago’s lakefront parks. 
... The discovery of a woman and 
her teenage daughter in a Connecti- 
cut woods, where they had lived for 
five days on wild berries and apples. 
... This is a book . .. which may be 
of tremendous motivational value to 
life insurance agents. . . . Review in 
The Insurance Salesman. 
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ake [et way — H-bomb war, over-population, the gap between the rich 
> nd the poor. This is one of the situations where the worst crime is = CAMBRIDGE 
nan ‘nocence .. . We have very little time. So little that I dare not 

uess at it”. Snow’s book, THE TWO CULTURES AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
y of BeVOLUTION, can be read in an hour; it may steer our thought and 
rer- [gut action over the next fifty years. It deals with the gulf between 
ster [Pe scientists and the rest of us, and that greater gulf between the 
sas- [potld’s rich and its poor which could be fatal to the West. “Intel- : 

ctual dynamite”. — Minneapolis Star-Tribune. Cloth bound $1.75 \ ~ ee ites 
ling “A shaft of lightning through the murky mass of events PRESS . 
nily which is the stuff of history”, so writes the New York Times Book 4 


nti! Review on Walt Rostow’s book, THE STAGES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH. \ 32 East 57th Street 
ing Rostow believes that Karl Marx asked some pretty good questions but a New York 22, New York 
came up with the wrong answers. Here he presents a non-communist LS 
Manifesto — facts and figures to show an alternative to the Marxian 
theory of history. “The most dynamic book on economics I have read 
in years”, — A. A. Berle, Saturday Review. Cloth $3.75, Paper $1.45 


Cambridge University Press is proud of having 
published two books so important to our lives 
and our future. They ere offered at prices that 
compare favorably with the cost of lunch. Please 
tear out the coupon in the corner of this page. 
Don’t send it to the publisher; put it in your 
pocket to remind you to pick up one or both of 
these books at your bookstore. 




































































































































































The Face Is Familiar 


Scarcely more than a glance is needed to rec- 
ognize these pictures as the collective face of 
leadership throughout the world. 

Over the past six years these faces, and many 
others like them, have become a familiar sight 
to millions of American families who have 
watched them being interviewed each week on 
the CBS Television Network’s notable public 
affairs program FACE THE NATION. 

In a series of historic interviews FACE THE 
NATION gave Americans their first view of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev in the Kremlin, President 
Nasser in his office in the Kubbeh Palace and 
Prime Minister Nehru in his home in New 
Delhi—an occasion that inspired The Christian 
Science Monitor to remark: “Some events and 
ideas can be conveyed by TV as no newspaper 
or magazine can hope to convey them...We only 
wish there were more programs like CBS’s 
‘Face The Nation’ interview...” 

You can be sure there will be more. In line 
with the network’s continuing effort to present 
the great issues and personalities of the day to 
ever-increasing audiences, FACE THE NATION 
is currently being broadcast in peak viewing 
time. It is presented on two out of three consec- 
utive Monday nights at 10:30 pm EST, enabling 
the network’s affiliated stations to offer a similar 
type of program on the third Monday. 

It will reveal the face of leadership during the 
1960’s—the character and quality of those men 
and women who will leave their mark on the 
present decade and, in leaving it, alter the 
course of our lives. There will be no better place 
to keep an eye on them than FACE THE NATION. 


CBS TELEVISION NETWORK ® 


(Reading from left to right in chronological order of appearance) Rew t Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Sen. Clifford Case, Sen. J. William Fulbright, Sen. Mike Mansfield, Paul Butler, 
Harold E. Stassen, Sen. Everett Dirksen, Rep. James P. Richards, James P. Mitchell, 
Rep. Joseph Martin, Sen. Prescott Bush, Sen. James O. Eastland, George M. Humphrey 
Row 2 Sen. Warren G. Magnuson, Rep. John W. McCormack, Sen. William F. Knowland, 
Sen. Alexander Wiley, Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Sen. Paul H. Douglas, Ezra Taft Benson, 
Sen. Estes Kefauver, Sen. Leverett Saltonstall, Sen. Albert Gore, Sen. Richard B. Russell, 
Sen. Clinton Anderson, Leonard Hall Rew 3 Sen. Wayne Morse, Adm. Lewis Strauss, 
John L. Lewis, Henry Cabot Lodge, James C. Hagerty, Henry A. Wallace, Dave Beck, Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Sen. James H. Duff, Gov. Robert Meyner, Sen. Barry Goldwater, 
George Meany, Adiai Stevenson Row 4 George V. Allen, Gov. Fred Hall, Abba Eban, 
Sen. Styles Bridges, Sen. Allen Ellender, Rep. George H. Mahon, Thomas Finletter, Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Sen. John L. McClellan, Herbert Brownell, Jr., Sen. John F. Kennedy, 
Thomas E. Dewey, Walter Reuther Rew & Arthur Summerfield, John Foster Dulles, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Sen. Margaret Chase Smith, Sen. John Sherman Cooper, Rep. Francis 
E. Walter, Gen. Alfred Gruenther, Hugh Gaitskell, Fred A. Seaton, James B. Carey, Sen. 
Irving Ives, Sen. Jacob K. Javits, Gen. Lauris Norstad Rew 6 Rep. Emanuel Celler, 
Nikita Khrushchev, Or. Willard Libby, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sen. H. Alexander Smith, Sen. 
J. Strom Thurmond, Sen. Kenneth B. Keating, Sen. Henry M. Jackson, Gov. Frank G. 
Clement, Konrad Adenauer, Norman Thomas, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Willy Brandt 
Row 7 Dr. James B. Conant, David Ben-Gurion, Dr. Hugh Dryden, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
Neil McElroy, Or. Herbert York, Rep. Oren Harris, Or. Charles Malik, Sen. Frank Church, 
Gov. Orval Faubus, Roy Wilkins, Prince Karim-Aga Khan, V. K. Krishna Menon Row 8 
Sen. George A. Smathers, Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, 
Fidel Castro, Rep. Overton Brooks, William H. Draper, King Hussein, Sen. Thruston B. 
Morton, Rep. Chet Holifield, Ludwig Erhard, Douglas Dillon, Sen. Stuart Symington, Rep. 
F. Edward Hebert Row @ James R. Hoffa, Gov. LeRoy Collins, Sen. John J. Sparkman, 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Gov. Michael V. DiSalle, Gamal Abdel Nasser, Rep. William E. Miller, 
Sen, Lyndon B. Johnson, Charles H. Percy, Rep. Chester Bowles, Gov. David L. Lawrence, 
Gov. Abraham Ribicoff, Lt. Gen. Arthur Trudeau. 




















































The Nightmare Comes to New Orleans 


NEw ORLEANS 
dpe AGAIN we have seen the 
frightened faces of Negro chil- 
dren as they walk to the doors of 
public schools through jeering white 
mobs. By now the spectacle has be- 
come a recurrent nightmare in the 
South. Yet although the elements of 
personal tragedy for both races are 
the same, the crisis over school in- 
tegration in New Orleans is different 
in several important respects from 
those we have seen in other cities. 
For one thing, the frightened chil- 
dren are not high-school students—as 
they were in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and Clinton, Tennessee—but four 
tiny first-grade girls. For another 
thing, although this is the first time 
school integration has been tried in 
the Deep South, New Orleans itself 
is anything but typical of that re- 
gion. Waves of immigrants in the 
old French-Creole city have made 
the country’s second most important 
seaport one of its most cosmopolitan 
urban centers. Negroes and whites 
have lived side by side in New Or- 
leans for many decades, and in the 
last few years the Jim Crow barrier 
has been removed with scarcely a 
hitch in the city’s busses and parks. 
But as far as school integration is 
concerned, the principal difference 
between this city and the rural areas 
to the north lies in how far the peo- 
ple are willing to go to preserve 
segregation. Back in 1952, two years 
before the Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation, the Orleans Parish 
school board tried to take steps to 
maintain the separation of races in 
New Orleans public schools. By 
August of this year, four out of five 
members of that board had decided 
that the time had come for com- 
promise. 


Ov August 26 a three-judge Fed- 

eral court declared a new “segre- 
gation package” of state laws uncon- 
stitutional, told Governor Jimmie 
H. Davis to keep his hands off New 
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Orleans schools, and ordered the 
local school board to proceed with 
integration. Several days later, Fed- 
eral Judge J. Skelly Wright gave the 
board until Monday, November 14, 
to comply. 

It is clear that a majority of the 
citizens were willing at this point 
to settle for some form of “token 
integration” in order to keep the 
schools open. Two white parents’ 
groups, Save Our Schools (SOS) and 
the Committee for Public Education, 
gained the endorsement of leading 
civic organizations and, in varying 
degrees, of the press. Against the die- 
hard opposition of only one member, 
the president of the school board, 
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Lloyd Rittiner, and three other mem- 
bers worked out a complicated “Pupil 
Placement Plan” that allowed just 
enough Negro first-graders into just 
enough schools to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Federal courts. 

The electorate in effect endorsed 
this plan on Election Day, November 
8, six days before integration was to 
go into effect. The election of a 
school-board member became almost 





as heated as the Presidential race, 
and Matthew Sutherland, who 
pledged to keep the schools open 
with or without segregation, was 
re-elected to the board by a clear 
majority. His 55,000 votes were more 
than the combined total of three 
segregationist candidates who would 
have closed city schools rather than 
accept any form of integration. The 
board considered the outcome a 
mandate to defy attempted interlcr- 
ence from the state. 


States’ Rights and Home Rule 


But the decision of the voters was 
ignored in Baton Rouge, eighty-five 
miles north along the superhighway 
Huey and Earl Long built through 
desolate bayous and swampland. 
Governor Davis had already sum- 
moned a special session of the state 
legislature, and the state leaders were 
in no mood for compromise. With 
about ten minutes’ warning on No- 
vember 4, the state house of repre- 
sentatives was presented with another 
“segregation package” of twenty-nine 
bills. Four days later all twenty- 
nine bills had been pushed through 
both houses of the legislature. 

Two days after that, on November 
10, Judge Wright firmly reasserted 
the power of the Federal courts. He 
restrained the legislative committee 
that had been set up under the new 
laws from interfering with New Or- 
leans schools. The “segregation pack- 
age” was thus set aside, and the local 
school board proceeded with integra- 
tion plans. As the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune was quick to re- 
mark: “It seems to us that the Fed- 
eral courts can knock out, as uncon- 
stitutional, laws enacted by the 
Louisiana legislature just as fast as 
those laws are enacted—if there is 
obvious evidence that the laws were 
enacted to circumvent the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
ordering integration of the public 
schools.” 

But the governor was not deterred. 
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He summoned a second extraordi- 
nary session for November 13, the 
Sunday before integration was to be- 
gin. This time the legislature had 
even less time to debate. In rapid- 
fire order that evening, it passed 
several more resolutions. The legisla- 
tors put themselves, 140 men strong, 
in charge of New Orleans schools; 
dismissed the New Orleans superin- 
tendent of schools, Dr. James F. 
Redmond; appointed special “ser- 
geants at arms” to guard each school 
against integration; and declared a 
state-wide school holiday for the 
next day, Monday, November 14. 

The voting had scarcely been com- 
pleted before Judge Wright acted 
again. This time he restrained the 
whole legislature and executive of 
the state, cited the state superin- 
tendent of schools for contempt for 
declaring the school holiday, and 
ordered integration to continue un- 
der New Orleans auspices. 


a” so it went on. Each time the 
city complied with Federal court 
orders, the legislature reacted with 
increasing fury. The delegates from 
the New Orleans area in both houses 
found themselves pitted against a 
wild majority. The modern electric 
voting equipment on the front wall 
rang out like slot machines as bells 
sounded and levers came down to re- 
cord defiant votes. Early in the pro- 
ceedings on that hectic Sunday after- 
noon, New Orleans delegates had to 
plead with the Davis administration’s 
floor leader, Representative Risley 
Triche, for thirty minutes’ recess to 
give them time to read the new 
resolutions before voting. 

The legislative chambers are heav- 
ily ornate rooms in Huey Long’s 
towering capitol. The galleries were 
packed and overflowing along the 
sides of the chamber; spectators 
wildly waved Confederate flags and 
placards with contradictory slogans 
like “We Want Segregation” and 
“Open Schools.” At one point the 
speaker of the house had to halt 
proceedings to clear the floor of men 
distributing segregationist literature 
to the delegates. Press and television 
reporters crowded the stone steps 
right beneath the speaker’s platform. 
Through it all, impassive colored 
Waiters in white jackets passed out 
cups of coffee and soft drinks accord- 
ing to the established custom. 
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The dispute between city and 
state was not over the so-called “doc- 
trine of interposition.” Like other 
representatives, the New Orleans 
delegation voted unanimously in the 
legislature to interpose Louisiana’s 
sovereign state rights between the 
Federal government and New Or- 





leans in order to prevent integration. 
To be sure, some of these legislators 
may have been voting to pass the 
buck to the Federal courts, since 
they must make the ultimate de- 
cision about the constitutionality of 
interposition. But the real dispute 
between city and state arose over 
the welter of subsidiary bills, which, 
in furthering interposition, would 
destroy New Orleans “home rule.” 

The legislature voted to abolish 
the Orleans Parish school board. 
Other measures wiped out local con- 
trol over police power, and empow- 
ered the state police to intervene 
anywhere, at any time, without re- 
quest of local authorities. The gov- 
ernor was given authority to close 
schools anywhere in the state “to 
avoid, disorder or violence.” The 
whole bank account of the Orleans 
Parish school board was to be trans- 
ferred to the legislature. 

Money is the legislature’s most 
powerful weapon. Other interfer- 
ence in New Orleans schools can be 
held in abeyance by Federal court 
order. But sixty per cent of the $28- 
million school budget comes from 
the state treasury, and the legislature 
voted to withhold the subsidy. With- 
out credit or state support, the board 
cannot meet its monthly $1,900,000 
payroll for some 5,500 teachers and 
other employees. The legislature it- 
self has met the bills for November. 

As tension increased, so did the 
bitterness of the legislative de- 
bates. All the latent hostility be- 
tween the rural Protestant “Bible 
belt” of northern Louisiana and 


the predominantly Roman Catholic 





south came to the surface. At one 
point, Representative Kenneth C. 
Barranger of New Orleans said frank- 
ly that he was afraid of turning his 
community’s schools over to north- 
ern legislators who were “hostile to 
the city.” In response, Representative 
Wellborn Jack of Caddo County 
near Shreveport, one of the most 
fanatical of the resisters, declared 
that all local rights must be sacri- 
ficed for the cause of segregation. 
“Home rule goes out the window 
when you fight this battle.” 

Governor Davis adopted an aloof 
attitude. One afternoon at the 
height of the pre-integration crisis, 
he decided to go dove hunting. An- 
other time the guitar-strumming 
composer of “You Are My Sunshine” 
spent the day on an entertainment 
tour of local charitable institutions. 
But far into the night he would meet 
with segregationist leaders to plot 
strategy in the legislature. 

Davis obviously had a_ political 
problem of the first magnitude on 
his hands. He is in debt to the up- 
state segregationist leaders whose 
support was decisive in electing him 
last January over the more moderate 
Catholic mayor of New Orleans, 
deLesseps S. (“Chep”) Morrison. In 
his campaign Davis promised to keep 
the schools open and segregated. 

On the one hand, he and his 
segregationist supporters are making 
all they can out of the school 
crisis. The moderates are forced into 
unpopular positions. The segrega- 
tionists revile Mayor Morrison inter- 
minably for his “integrationist” 
stand. In vain the harassed mayor 
has replied that his job is to main- 
tain law and order and that U.S. 
marshals, not his police department, 
are enforcing integration. 

On the other hand, the governor 
is steadily being forced to choose be- 
tween some form of at least token 
integration in the schools and having 
no schools open at all. Some believe 
that his “massive resistance” cam- 
paign is nothing but a face-saving 
device before capitulation to the 
Federal government. Closed schools 
and civil disorder may yet compel 
Federal intervention. 


Playing Hooky 
The clash between city and state had 


its most explosive effect on teen- 
agers. No authority any longer 
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seemed to command their obedience. 
By the middle of the week, a third 
of the 36,000 students in the city’s 
high schools were absent. While the 
school superintendent threatened dis- 
ciplinary action against truants, 
legislative leaders in Baton Rouge 
reminded them that compulsory 
attendance laws had been repealed. 
Playing hooky was legalized. 
Carloads of boys and girls in a 
holiday mood converged on the two 
schools where integration had been 


ordered. Young people and old- 


shouted and cheered, waved Confed- 
erate flags, and sang “Glory, Glory, 
Segregation” to the tune of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Things soon got much _ uglier. 
Many of the youngsters began to 
catch the bitter mood of the embat- 
tled adults, especially those who at- 
tended a wildly racist rally spon- 
sored one evening by the White 
Citizens Council, where they heard 
their mayor and Judge Wright re- 
viled in unprintable language. One 
speaker said the New Orleans police 
were “ashamed” that they had to 
guard integrated schools. There was 
praise for “‘civil disobedience,” which 
would “bring the runaway courts to 
their knees.”” And it was announced 
that “the Ladies of Frantz School” 
would lead a protest march to the 
City Hall the following day. 

Not many ladies turned up the 
next day, but some two thousand 
truant teen-agers did. Shouting and 
screaming, they snake-danced their 
way against fire hoses and broke off 
in splinter groups to rampage 
through the city. They beat up sev- 
eral stray “niggers,” rocked automo- 
biles, threw stones, and __ finally 
gathered in the narrow streets of the 
old French Quarter to heave bottles 
at trucks and cars driven by Negroes. 


ewe NEXT morning the city was 
quiet but aghast. Leaders of civic, 
business, and church groups hurried 
to join the mayor in an appeal for 
calm. Even in Baton Rouge, the 
mood seemed more sober. Governor 
Davis went before the legislature 
and said he hoped people of New 
Orleans “and all over the state will 
keep their feet on the ground,” and 
the legislature passed a resolution 
condemning violence. But the end 
of violence and hatred and desperate 
fear is not yet in sight. 
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Segregation Costs Money 


WILLIAM L. RIVERS 


bing looks forward to the past, 
her best historians say. Rigid econ- 
omy in government is a tradition 
dating from Thomas Jefferson’s time 
that has been enshrined by Senator 
Harry Byrd. Segregated education is 
another tradition of the Old Do- 
minion, one that began with the 
founding of the state and eventually 
became embedded in the Code of 
Virginia. The only difficulty is that 
Virginians have to decide what to 
do now that these two cherished tra- 
ditions have collided. 

Economy in government and segre- 
gated education have been on a col- 
lision course in Virginia since the 
U.S. Supreme Court declared segre- 
gation in public schools unconstitu- 
tional in 1954. No one is certain how 
much money the state has spent 
fighting the Supreme Court decision, 
but certainly financial prudence has 
been diminishing. 

First came the thirty-two-man Gray 
Commission, which hired a staff and 
special legal talent and went to work 
in the summer of 1954. It came up 
more than a year later with a scat- 
tershot twelve-point program calling 
for a series of movements that would 
begin with a special session of the 
General Assembly to initiate a con- 
stitutional convention and end with 
sweeping legislation. The “Gray 
Plan” went through a maze antl was 
eventually passed in a costly state- 
wide referendum. Then, because it 
called for local option on integrated 
schools and would almost certainly 
allow some integration, it was junked. 

Next came massive resistance— 
a complex of laws whose waste 
of money, time, and energy is 
suggested by the fact that they set 
up a school-assignment program for 
every child in the state, with a sys- 
tem of appeals to the governor and 
to the state courts for those who 
were not pleased with their assign- 
ments. Massive resistance was so 
obviously designed to thwart integra- 
tion that the Federal courts did away 
with some of the laws and Virginia’s 
own highest tribunal, the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, killed others. 

The third phase of the effort to 





keep segregation in the Old Domin- 
ion involved rebuilding and refining 
the iuition-grant law. Virginia's best 
Jegislative minds had developed new 
wiles during their jousts with the 
courts; the new tuition-grant program 
was designed to give maximum schol- 
arships of $250 to grade-school pupils 
and $275 to high-school students in 
integrated areas so they could use 
the money to attend segregated 
schools, but the General Assembly 
carefully refrained from mentioning 
or hinting at the words “segregation” 
or “integration” anywhere in the 
statute. 


Not Good in Switzerland 


Nobody, so far, has filed suit; the 
new law avoided the segregation- 
integration controversy by allowing 
almost any Virginia child to attend 
any accredited nonsectarian school 
outside his own district. He could 
go to a public school in a nearby 
county, collect his grant, and get 
subsidized education at the same 
time. The law is so disarmingly in- 
clusive, in fact, that the unlikeliest 
people began taking advantage of 
it. Negro children applied for the 
grants, got them, and moved from 
their all-Negro schools into inte- 
grated schools. White students took 
the money and moved from one in- 
tegrated school to another in their 
home towns. Negro and white chil- 
dren were paid to attend the state's 
only nonsectarian integrated private 
school, Burgundy Farms near Alex- 
andria in northern Virginia. And 
the Northern Virginia Sun soon re- 
ported the ultimate: white children 
who had been attending segregated 
public schools in neighboring coun- 
ties were attending integrated public 
schools in Norfolk. They too got the 
tuition-grant money. 

Confused by the odd effects of 
their program, some Virginia law- 
makers found consolation in the 
thought that at least it would enable 
low-income families to send their 
children to segregated private schools, 
but it was soon apparent that private 
education was far too expensive for 
most families. Indeed, a member of 
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the House of Delegates reported: 
“Some of the people who take that 
money have been sending their sons 
to Groton for years!” Realizing that 
there are too few private schools in 
Virginia to take care of the poten- 
tial demand, the General Assembly 
had thoughtfully provided that the 
grants could be used anywhere in 
the United States—a limitation that 
still disappointed a well-to-do mother 
who applied for state help to send 
her daughter to a finishing school 
in Switzerland. 

The Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch pub- 
lished a list of the 1,212 Norfolk 
parents who applied for and received 
tuition grants for their children dur- 
ing 1959-1960. Among them were 
wealthy segregationist leaders, the 
city manager, and the publisher of 
the largest Negro newspaper in the 
South. On the list, too, were many 
of those who had strongly opposed 
the tuition-grant system on _ the 
ground that it would damage the 
public schools—including the presi- 
dent of the Norfolk Committee for 
Public Schools. Some claimed that 
they accepted the money to hasten 
the demise of the system. 


jen LIFE EXPECTANCY of expensive 
works has never been bright 
in the Old Dominion, but Virginia’s 
leaders are hanging onto this one 
in spite of the growing cost. Last 
year, 4,750 students received grants 
under the plan, and the total 
expenditures were $1,030,000. J. G. 
Blount, fiscal director of the state 
Department of Education, predicts 
that many more grants will be award- 
ed this year simply because more 
parents are becoming aware of the 
program. Some Negroes are applying 
to help break the system, and the 
news is spreading among Negroes 
and whites that the law and the ad- 
ministrative regulations are so loose 
that very few applications can be 
rejected. 

Applications for this year’s grants 
were not due until November 15, but 
Norfolk, which awarded only 1,212 
grants last year, has approved 1,600 
grants this year. Parents in Prince 
Edward County, who closed all their 
public schools for good in 1959, did 
not apply last year, fearing that the 
use of public funds would jeopardize 
the status of their segregated private 
school. This year they are no longer 








afraid that accepting money from 
the state will lead to court orders 
to integrate their “private” school, 
and more than 1,300 grants have 
been approved. 

State Senator Charles Fenwick, one 
of the strongest proponents of the 
tuition grants, suggests hopefully 
that “this program may not cost 
anything at all.” He bases his esti- 
mate on the fact that some schools, 
especially in northern Virginia, 
spend more money per pupil than 
the $250 and $275 awards. 

State education officials are cer- 
tain that Senator Fenwick is dream- 
ing. They point out that the costs 
of education diminish hardly at all 
when two or three students leave a 
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classroom, or even ten or 
twelve go elsewhere. The facilities 
and teachers are still there; the ex- 
penses are virtually the same. The 
$1,030,000 awarded in tuition grants 
last year, one official asserts, “repre- 
sents new money we're spending.” 
And twenty per cent of the students 
who got tuition grants last year sim- 
ply moved from one Virginia public 
school to another, failing to use the 
facilities and teachers in their home 
districts, taking tuition-grant money, 
and taxing the facilities of their new 
schools as well. The operating costs 
of Virginia schools have been going 
up, from $181 million in 1958-1959 
to $196 million in 1959-1960, and 
they are expected to move higher 
again this year. 


Picking Daisies 

Virginia’s education leaders, aware 
that Virginians are actually paying 
twice for some students’ schooling— 
once in taxes to support public edu- 
cation and again for tuition grants 








for students who may attend private 
schools—are deeply troubled. Leo 
Urbanske, a member of the Arling- 
ton County school board, pointed 
out that only nine per cent of the 


Arlington students who received 
grants last year used them for 
the purpose for which the law 


was actually written, to transfer 
from the district’s three integrated 
schools. Thirty-three students trans- 
ferred from schools that were still 
segregated; 124 had been attending 
private schools the year before and 
simply took the money and enrolled 
again for private schooling. 

County officials are concerned but 
powerless. The state provides only 
about half the tuition-grant funds, 
with the counties making up the 
remainder, but local efforts to dis- 
courage applications are all futile. 
When county officials fail to provide 
their part of the money, the state 
withholds other funds due the coun- 
ty. Last year, six counties were 
docked for their share of tuition- 
grant funds they had refused to pay. 

In its 1960 session the General 
Assembly approved an act that could 
fragment local finances even more 
dangerously. The new law allows 
local governments to grant twenty- 
five per cent credits on real-estate 
and personal-property taxes to those 
who contribute to local, nonprofit, 
nonsectarian private schools—a meas- 
ure drawn to fit such segregationist 
private schools as those in Norfolk, 
Charlottesville, and Prince Edward 
County. Prince Edward, which now 
has only the school operated by the 
private Prince Edward School Foun- 
dation, has already implemented the 
law. Residents are expected, in effect, 
to pay $4 of their tax bills by turn- 
ing over $3 to the county and con- 
tributing $1 to the foundation. 

Virginia’s traditionalist leaders 
have managed so far to bury econo- 
my in government even as they were 
losing segregated education. As for 
the proud tradition of free public 
education established by Jefferson, 
the executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association sounded 
its epitaph in a speech at the asso- 
ciation’s annual convention in No- 
vember. He reported that a Virginia 
school child can now take a tuition 
grant and “not have to go to school 
at all—he could go fishing or pick 
daisies.” 
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Why Pick on New Rochelle? 


MEL ELFIN 


i IS SOMETHING more than histori- 
cal accident that the chief tourist 
attraction in the pleasant, tree-shaded 
suburb of New Rochelle, New York, 
is the modest cottage where Tom 
Paine took refuge in his declining 
and politically unpopular years. 
Since its settlement almost three cen- 
turies ago by Huguenot refugees, 
New Rochelle, some twenty commut- 
ing miles north of Manhattan, has 
enjoyed a reputation for civic liber- 
~ ality and tolerance and for welcom- 
ing within its borders all who wished 
to dwell there. As a result, when 
contrasted to the country-club exclu- 
siveness of some other Westchester 
suburbs, New Rochelle is a veritable 
bastion of brotherhood. 

Therefore, it came as a mild shock 
to many New Rochelleans when they 
picked up their newspapers recently 
and read that their city, which num- 
bers among its 76,000 residents more 
than 16,000 Negroes (including sev- 
eral high U.N. officials), had been 
accused of fostering “school segrega- 
tion as bad as any in Alabama or 
Arkansas.” And while many people 
in town laughed off the charge as 
ridiculous, it nevertheless signaled a 
dangerous new turn in a school crisis 
dating back more than a decade. 

The focus of the dispute was and 
still is the Lincoln Elementary School, 
a weather-beaten masonry relic in 
the heart of one of New Rochelle’s 
few low-income residential areas. As 
far back as 1948, city officials had 
recommended the replacement of 
the then fifty-year-old structure, but 
nobody could agree on what to re- 
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place it with. The chief problem 
was that the Lincoln School, re- 
flecting the social character of the 
surrounding neighborhood, had a 
ninety-two per cent Negro enroll- 
ment. Consequently, one group, in- 
cluding whites as well as Negroes, 
suggested that the building be aban- 
doned and its pupils distributed to 
other schools in less solidly Negro 
areas. But another group, including 
the Lincoln School Parent-Teachers 
Association, favored the construction 
of a new school on the same site. 

After much vacillation and soul 
searching over the ethnic question, 
the New Rochelle board of educa- 
tion last year decided in favor of con- 
structing a new $1.3-million school 
on the Lincoln site. The dispersal 
plan was rejected for a variety of 
reasons, including the fact that it 
would force youngsters to walk un- 
necessarily long distances. After a 
spirited campaign last May, the 
voters, in a special referendum, ap- 
proved the board decision by a mar- 
gin of 3-1. That, as far as most New 
Rochelleans were concerned, should 
have ended the question of the 
Lincoln School. 


Enter Mr. Zuber 


They failed, however, to reckon with 
the iron-willed determination of a 
shrewd, aggressive, and muscular 
young Negro attorney named Paul B. 
Zuber. A sometime Republican poli- 
tician in Manhattan, the thirty-four- 
year-old Zuber had been the prime 
mover in the 1958 and 1959 school 
boycotts in Harlem (The Reporter, 








February 5, 1959). As counsel to the 
parents of the thirty-two youngsters 
who were kept out of the public 
schools in protest against “de facto 
segregation,” Zuber won a major 
victory this year when the New York 
City board of education approved a 
system of permissive transfers. This 
would allow pupils in Harlem and 
other Negro sections to register in 
schools in less crowded and less seg- 
regated areas. 

Fresh from this triumph, Zuber ar- 
rived in New Rochelle in September 
to take charge of the fight agains: 
the plans for the new Lincoln Schoo! 
After consulting with the parents 
(who seemed to agree thoroughly 
with his views), Zuber decided on 
the same tactics that had proved so 
successful in New York. The goal, 
of course, was to overturn the results 
of the May referendum or at leas: 
force the school board to tolerate 
permissive transfers. 

So when school opened in New 
Rochelle in September, a dozen 
Negro youngsters were missing from 
the classrooms at the Lincoln School. 
They soon turned up instead at the 
ultramodern William B. Ward School 
in a newly developed area of New 
Rochelle that has few if any Ne- 
groes. Accompanied by the ubiqui- 
tous Zuber, the parents of the young- 
sters tried to register them. The ap- 
plications were rejected because the 
youngsters didn’t live in the Ward 
district. 

During the next week, Zuber’s 
little band went through the same 
procedure at nine other New Ro- 
chelle elementary schools. Each time, 
the registration applications were re- 
jected. Nonetheless the demonstra- 
tions and Zuber’s verbal attacks on 
the school board and on the hal- 
lowed concept of the neighborhood 
school reaped a bountiful harvest of 
publicity all across the country, espe- 
cially when the Negroes tried to en- 
roll at the Roosevelt School in the 
northern end of the city. There, the 
applications were rejected by Dr. Bar- 
bara T. Mason, the school principal, 
who also happens to be Negro. The 
pictures of the confrontation be- 
tween the Negro parents and the 
Negro principal were too much for 
most editors to resist. 

As the registration gambit began 
to wear thin, Zuber switched to a 
new tactic: the sit-in. After alerting 
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photographers and reporters, Zuber, 
the parents, the children, and the 
Reverend Melvin D. Bullock, head 
of the New Rochelle N.A.A.C.P., ar- 
rived one morning in front of the 
William B. Ward School, where they 
were met by two policemen who 
warned them that if they entered the 
school grounds they would be ar- 
rested for loitering. After the Rev- 
erend Mr. Bullock had uttered a brief 
prayer, the group, with folding chairs 
in hand, advanced on the school. 
Soon after, summonses were served 
on the eight parents involved, and, 
although the charges were eventually 
dismissed, thus began the first of 
four court actions and _ counter- 
actions in which Zuber and the 
City of New Rochelle soon became 
entangled. 

It was at this point that Zuber 
publicly compared New Rochelle to 
Arkansas and Alabama. As he had 
promised, Zuber was “taking off the 
gloves.” Sensing that the highly re- 
spected Dr. Mason was a _ possible 
rallying point for Negroes opposed 
to the boycott, Zuber set out to ex- 
pose “how she is using her position 
to subjugate members of her own 
race.” He then called her the “Aunt 
Jemima of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Other Negroes who spoke out 
against the boycott were similarly 
disparaged. At one point, when the 
school board rejected his request for 
an immediate conference, Zuber 
threatened to make public “shock- 
ing information” about the conduct 
of an unnamed school official. Later 
on, Zuber urged Alex Quaison- 
Sackey, the Ghanaian delegate to 
the U.N. and a New Rochelle resi- 
dent, to take his children out of the 
Roosevelt School in protest against 
the city’s segregation policy. Quaison- 
Sackey replied that his children 
were happy at Roosevelt, and that 
if there is any discrimination in the 
New Rochelle schools, “then I don’t 
know about it.” Undaunted by this 
diplomatic rebuff, Zuber returned 
to the attack, contending that if he 
wins his court cases then the ambas- 
sador’s stand “will not help Ghana 
in the eyes of other nations.” 


Calmer Views 


Zuber’s gift for making headlines 
gave him heroic stature in the eyes 
of many New Rochelle Negroes, but 
the boycott and the attack on Dr. 
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Mason also antagonized many oth- 
ers. There were several well-publi- 
cized resignations from. the local 
N.A.A.C.P. and angry letters in the 
New Rochelle Standard-Star in de- 
fense of Dr. Mason. As Zuber’s cam- 
paign mounted to a crescendo, even 
the Reverend Mr. Bullock, Zuber’s 
closest ally and a no less militant 
crusader for Negro equality, said 
that he wished “Zuber hadn’t gotten 
so deeply into personalities.” 

As the weeks went by, it became 
evident that Zuber was_ having 
trouble recruiting other Lincoln 
School parents for the boycott move- 
ment. Although there were sporadic 
attempts to enroll Lincoln children 
at the Roosevelt School, only one ad- 
ditional youngster joined the origi- 
nal twelve in the specially tutored 
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classes arranged by Zuber. The at- 
torney insisted that the possibility 
of economic reprisals by white em- 
ployers against Negro parents was 
the reason why the boycott was not 
gathering as much momentum as he 
had expected. The explanation was 
not fully convincing, and it was ob- 
vious that a majority of the Negro 
community was not unhappy over 
the prospect of a brand-new Lincoln 
School. 

Zuber’s problem was that New Ro- 
chelle is not Harlem. Unlike some 
of the Harlem schools, Lincoln 
School is not markedly inferior to 
the others in the New Rochelle sys- 
tem. And while the area is not up to 
the standards of other sections of 





New Rochelle, the Lincoln district 
is a far cry from some of the depress- 
ing crime-ridden blocks surrounding 
the Harlem “problem” schools. More- 
over, teachers at Lincoln are not re- 
cruited on a volunteer basis, as has 
been attempted in Harlem. The 
Lincoln staff is assigned on the same 
basis as the teachers at the other 
New Rochelle schools. Despite Zu- 
ber’s contention that the Lincoln 
staff is constantly changing and 
poorly trained, most impartial ob- 
servers feel that the level of instruc- 
tion is as high as at the other schools. 


a. say school officials, 
some Lincoln pupils do not do 
as well as they might on achievement 
tests. Nor do some of them do as 
well as youngsters from elementary 
schools in higher-income areas when 
they reach the junior and senior 
highs. But whether this is due to the 
character of the school or of the 
neighborhood is hard to say. It is 
Zuber’s thesis that as a result of 
segregation and poor instruction, 
Lincoln School pupils are “two to 
three years behind when they reach 
junior high.” In recent years, the 
New Rochelle school board has in- 
stituted special programs at Lincoln 
in remedial reading to help the 
pupils do better in junior high. 
However, school officials insist that 
Zuber’s charges about the general 
level of achievement are untrue. 

As for the accusations of segrega- 
tion, Dr. Herbert C. Clish, the super- 
intendent of schools, who is one of 
the chief targets of Zuber’s wrath, 
points out that two-thirds of the 
1,200-odd Negro children in New 
Rochelle attend schools other than 
Lincoln. The Negro percentages in 
these other schools range from 
zero to more than fifty. The two 
schools with no Negro pupils do 
have spme youngsters of Oriental 
background. Furthermore, says Dr. 
Clish, there is complete integration 
in the three junior and senior high 
schools. 


D* CuisH, who is now serving his 
second tour in New Rochelle (he 
left in 1947 to become school chief in 
San Francisco), says: “The board is 
not happy that this school is pre- 
dominantly one ethnic group. But 
on the other hand, neither do we 
want to play God, as Mr. Zuber has 
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suggested we do, and sort the chil- 
dren out in the schools according to 
race, color, and creed.” A staunch 
defender of the neighborhood school, 
he believes that the only long-range 
solution is to integrate housing in 
the Lincoln district. 

In this he is firmly supported by 
Merryle S. Rukeyser, the distin- 
guished economist and financial col- 
umnist whom Zuber usually refers 
to as “the white president of the 
board of education.’ Rukeyser says 
that the board recognizes that “it 
must give active leadership in the 
field of human relations.” He points 
out that it has taken the lead in 
urging the construction of middle- 
income housing, for whites as well as 
Negroes, as part of an urban renewal 
program for, the Lincoln district. 
“We're not the old mossbacks that 
Zuber claims we are,” says Rukeyser. 

Although some Negroes feel that 
whites will never live in such proj- 
ects, there are those who believe 
that integrated housing may be the 
eventual answer to the _ school 
problem. One such man is Lester 
Granger, executive director of the 
National Urban League, who after 
dismissing Zuber’s comparison of 
New Rochelle with Arkansas as “idle 
exaggeration that helps to confuse 
public understanding,” said: “School 
boards in the North didn’t create the 
Negro residential area; true, they’ve 
got to face up to the issue presented 
by Jim Crow housing, but if we 
spend most of our time battering 
school boards over the head, we 
overlook the real villains in the piece 
—Jim Crow-minded property owners 
and real-estate brokers and devel- 


Oopers.” 


‘If We Give In...” 
Similar thoughts were voiced by 
Eliot Birnbaum, president of the Em- 
pire State Federation of Teachers, 
who said in a speech in New Rochelle: 
“So-called integration that is purely 
symbolic or synthetic is a false goal. 
It is not the presence of white chil- 
dren or the absence of Negroes that 
makes a school desirable: It is the 
rejection of any children of any an- 
cestry, by design, that is reprehen- 
sible, and that type of rejection is 
rooted in segregated neighborhoods 
and restricted housing.” 

Zuber understands all this, but he 
refuses to subscribe to the theory 
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that you have to change the neigh- 
borhood before you can change the 
school. “We can’t afford to wait for 
the real-estate brokers and the poli- 
ticians to hand out a few residential 
crumbs to the Negro,” says Zuber, 
who is typical of a new generation 
of Negro leaders impatient with the 
gradualism of their elders. “The im- 
portant thing is equality of edu- 
cation, and segregated education, as 
the Supreme Court indicated in 
1954, can never be equal. Once we 


‘achieve genuine equality in educa- 


tion, then housing, employment, and 
the other things that we Negroes 
worry about will take care of them- 
selves.” 

When he doffs his mantle of tough- 
ness and discusses the problems of 
the Negro in terms of advanced so- 
cial and political theory, Zuber can 
be exceedingly persuasive. As a re- 
sult, even those Negroes who rose so 
quickly to defend Dr. Mason against 
Zuber’s attacks, have spoken out in 
favor of permissive transfers. In this 
they have been joined by several 
groups of white parents who feel 
that the adoption of the system 
would not only end the squabbling 
but would also benefit their chil- 
dren, whose experiences are “pain- 
fully limited” because they do not 
have “the opportunity to meet chil- 
dren of different races and ethnic 
backgrounds.” 

Unfortunately, Zuber’s guerrilla 
tactics have served only to stiffen the 
resolve of those opposing him. Thus. 
despite some pressure from white 
parents, early in November, the 
board voted 5-3 against permissive 
registration. Rukeyser, for one, views 
the dispute not so much as a school 
question as a problem in democratic 
procedures. “The question,” the 
school-board president maintains, “is 
whether a free society can let itself 
be pushed around by a noisy minor- 
ity that seeks to get its way by 
disrupting the functions of public 
institutions. If we give in, it would 
encourage other splinter groups to 
act similarly.” 

In the face of Rukeyser’s sworn 
promise that “Nothing is going to 
deter us from adhering to the rules,” 
Zuber has little hope of having the 
results of the May referendum re- 
versed. Construction of the new Lin- 
coln School is almost certain to start 
next fall, and Zuber insists that it 





will make segregation in New Ro- 
chelle permanent. The Federal 
courts (where Zuber is now pressing 
an appeal based on the 1954 Su 
preme Court decision) could rule 
that the neighborhood school sys- 
tem, as it functions in New Rochelle 
and most other Northern cities, is 
unconstitutional. Barring this, how 
ever, the best the boycott parents can 
hope for is that some court (Zube: 
has threatened to go all the way to 
the U.S. Supreme Court) will force a 
system of permissive transfers on th« 
New Rochelle board. 

How well this would work in New 
Rochelle is doubtful. In the first two 
months of permissive transfers in 
New York City, less than four per 
cent of the eligible pupils applied 
for enrollment in schools outside 
their home districts. Some New Ro- 
chelle Negro parents have already 
expressed reluctance at the prospect 
of sending their youngsters many 
miles away to a school in an 
unfamiliar environment. Moreover, 
when a system of transfers was tried 
in New Rochelle in the 1940's, it 
was discovered that it was mainly 
the white parents in the Lincoln 
district who took advantage of the 
opportunity to register their chil- 
dren in other schools. It could work 
the same way again and make Lin- 
coln a hundred per cent rather than 
ninety-two per cent Negro. 


_— happens, the antago- 
nisms developed during the 
past few months will take a long 
time to heal. No matter how gleam- 
ing the new building erected on the 
Lincoln site, its pupils, both colored 
and white, have been made to feel 
that there is something “wrong” 
about their school. In addition, New 
Rochelle’s reputation for liberality 
has been tarnished by the headlines 
around the country linking the city 
with “segregation.” Coming at a time 
when the city is about to grapple 
with other major problems such 
as traffic congestion and urban blight, 
the damage wrought by the Zuber 
crusade is more than most New Ro- 
chelleans care to contemplate. But 
as one long-time resident said recent- 
ly, “The real pity is that there are 
so many better places where Zuber 
could have used his talents to help 
the Negro. It’s a shame he picked on 
New Rochelle.” 
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The Case Against 
Electoral Reform 


ANTHONY LEWIS 


QO’ THE many might-have-beens that 
can be constructed about the 
1960 election, none is more intriguing 
than this: If a first-term senator 
named John F. Kennedy had not, in 
March of 1956, led the fight against 
an electoral-reform proposal first 
made by his Senate predecessor, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the pro- 
posal might have become part of the 
Constitution. And if it had, John F. 
Kennedy might well not be Presi- 
dent-elect today. 

The story offers more than a nice 
bit of historical irony. For the close- 
ness of the 1960 election has brought 
a flurry of interest in the perennial 
topic of electoral reform. An urgent 
cry for change in our method of 
choosing a President has come from 
such interesting bedfellows as Sena- 
tors Mike Mansfield, Sam J. Ervin, 
Karl Mundt, and Jacob K. Javits, 
columnist Roscoe Drummond, and 
the editors of the Washington Post. 

The suggestion most frequently 
discussed is known as the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment becatise it was 
first sponsored by Senator Lodge and 
Representative Ed Gossett, a Texas 
Democrat. Its basic idea is that the 
electoral vote of each state, instead 
of being awarded as a bloc to the 
winner of the popular vote in that 
state, should be divided proportion- 
ally according to the popular vote. 

This year, for example, Senator 
Kennedy won 50.1 per cent of the 
vote in Illinois and got all of its 
twenty-seven electoral votes. Under 
the Lodge-Gossett amendment he 
would have had 13.527 electoral 
votes from Illinois against Vice- 
President Nixon's 13.473. (The 
amendment specified that the appor- 
tionment should be carried to three 
decimal places.) 

The pros and cons of this kind of 
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change in our Presidential electoral 
system can be set out most fairly and 
completely by referring to what was 
said in the two great Senate debates 
on the question, in 1950 and 1956. 
The most articulate spokesmen on 
opposite sides—surely an accident of 
history, but one almost too perfect 
to believe—were Senators Lodge and 
Kennedy. 


Lodge’s Logic 

Opening the debate in 1950, Sena- 
tor Lodge listed what he termed the 
“defects, unhealthy practices and 
potential evils” of the unit-rule sys- 
tem of giving all a state’s electoral 
votes to the popular-vote victor. One 
was the possibility that the winner 
of the popular vote nationally would 
lose in the Electoral College. A sec- 
ond was the thesis that the hopeless- 
ness of upsetting the majority in one- 
party states discouraged minority 
voters from bothering to turn out on 
Election Day; if they knew that every 
vote would count in the electoral 
total, it was reasoned, more would 
care and one-party rule would be 
threatened. Third was the argument 
that under the unit rule all votes 
cast for the losing candidate in a 
state are “wasted.” 

But the main attack made by Sen- 
ator Lodge on the existing unit-rule 
system was that it “strongly tends 
to overemphasize the political im- 
portance of the large, politically 
doubtful states.” The system, said 
Mr. Lodge, encourages the selection 
of Presidential nominees from the 
large states and encourages the can- 
didates to do most of their campaign- 
ing there. Even more important, he 
said, “It not only permits but ac- 
tually invites the domination of 
Presidential campaigns by small, or- 
ganized, well-disciplined minority or 


pressure groups within the large 
so-called pivotal states.” 

Senator Lodge’s logic was appar- 
ently persuasive. The only effective 
opposition during a one-sided debate 
in 1950 was put up by Senator 
Robert A. Taft, who was blunt 
enough to say that his Ohio would 
not have as much influence in a 
Presidential election if its electoral 
vote were divided instead of going 
as a lump. 

The Lodge-Gossett amendment 
passed the Senate by 64 to 27, more 
than the necessary two-thirds. The 
majority included most of the Sen- 
ate’s noted liberals—Douglas of IIli- 
nois, Humphrey of Minnesota, Ke- 
fauver of Tennessee, Lehman of 
New York, Morse of Oregon—as well 
as such right-wing Democrats as Mc- 
Carran of Nevada and Eastland of 
Mississippi. Most of the negative 
votes came from conservative Repub- 
licans. 

But the amendment died in the , 
House in 1950. It was held in the / 
Rules Committee, then chaired by 
Adolph Sabath of Illinois, and an 
effort to bring it to the floor by 
suspending the rules failed. 


AS IT CAME to the Senate floor in 
1956, the electoral-reform pro- 
posal was a hybrid. Attached to the 
Lodge-Gossett plan, now sponsored 
in chief by Senator Price Daniel of 
Texas, was a wholly different alter- 
native bearing the name of Mundt 
of South Dakota. The Mundt idea 
was to choose electors in each state 
by districts—one for each representa- 
tive and two at large for the sena- 
tors. The Lodge-Gossett approach 
would prevail under the combined 
proposal, unless any state itself 
chose to vote for President by dis- 
tricts. 

The 1956 amendment had what 
appeared to be overwhelming sup- 
port. It was introduced jointly by 
fifty-four senators. The fact that as 
junior a member as Mr. Kennedy 
(then in his fourth year as a senator) 
was floor leader of the opposition 
indicates how thin the troops were 
on that side. 

All those who think the John F. 
Kennedy who finished the 1960 
Presidential campaign was a wholly 
new man, one whose mind and style 
could not have been forecast from 
past performance, should read the 
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week’s debate on the Daniel-Mundt 
amendment. ‘Senator Kennedy held 
the floor himself for the better part 
of two days, and he was there almost 
continuously with questions for the 
other side. And through it all flashed 
the sharpness, the candor, the fascina- 
tion with the Presidency, the love 
of history, the taste for quotation 
that characterized him as a Presiden- 
tial candidate. 

“These are crucial times. .. ,” Sen- 
ator Kennedy said. “Nevertheless, it 


is proposed to change this system—- 


under which we have, on the whole, 
obtained able Presidents capable of 
meeting the increased demands upon 
our Executive—for an unknown, un- 
tried but obviously precarious system 
which was abandoned in this coun- 
try long ago, which previous Con- 
gresses have rejected and which has 
been thoroughly discredited in Eu- 
rope. . . 

“No urgent necessity for imme- 
diate change has been proven... . 
It seems to me that Falkland’s defini- 
tion of conservatism is quite appro- 
priate—‘When it is not necessary to 
change, it is mecessary not to 
change.’ ” 

Although he did not refer to his 
predecessor, Senator Kennedy in time 
answered each of the Lodge argu- 
ments against the existing unit-rule 
system. To the first, that it may give 
the election to a loser in the popular 
vote, Senator Kennedy replied by 
pointing out that the system had, in 
effect, done so only once, in the 
Harrison-Cleveland election of 1888. 
Moreover, he said, an analysis of past 
elections indicated that under the 
Lodge-Gossett arrangement two Dem- 
ocrats would have been elected with 
fewer popular votes than their op- 
ponents: Hancock over Garfield in 
1880, Bryan over McKinley in 1896 
and 1900. 

“In short, what the committee re- 
port calls the ‘minority President 
evil’ occurs at a rate of once every 
175 years—hardly cause for an im- 
mediate and drastic change which 
the proponents admit will not even 
do away with it.” 

Senator Kennedy doubted that the 
amendment would have the effect 
Senator Lodge forecast of evening up 
one-party states. (By 1960 they seem 
to be evening up without the 
amendment.) He dismissed as seman- 
tics the idea that votes for the losing 
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candidate in a state under the unit 
rule were “wasted.” The same oe 
be said of any district system of elet- 
tions, such as Britain’s or Canadats 
or our Congressional elections or the 
Mundt proposal for the Presidency. 
In all these instances, only one man 
can win a district. 


Where the Plums Are 


But the heart of the Kennedy attack 
was against the thesis that the pres- 
ent electoral system gives too much 
power to the large doubtful states 
and their “minority” and “pressure” 
groups. He did not deny that the 
large states gain power from the unit 
rule. When the prize is forty-five 
electoral votes, any national party is 
going to look to New York when it 
is drafting a platform or nominating 
a candidate or running a campaign. 
But Senator Kennedy argued that 
the urban interests ought to have this 
power—that it has been built into 
our political system as a compensa- 
tion for other ways in which these 
interests are at a disadvantage. 

He noted that each state, regard- 
less of size, has two senators: “New 
York is the largest state in the union. 
It has only two Senators but it has 
forty-three Representatives. One of 
New York’s great hopes of recaptur- 
ing its relative loss of influence in 
the legislative branch is to have an 
effective influence on the _presi- 
dency.” And the senatorial distortion 
is reflected in the fact that even the 
smallest state has three electoral 
votes to match its one congressman 
and two senators. 

Moreover, rural and conservative 
interests have maintained a grip on 
most of the state legislatures in the 
country through gerrymandering. 
The legislatures in turn work their 
will on Congressional districts, so 
that even in the House urban areas 
are sharply underrepresented. 

The Mundt proposal, Senator 
Kennedy said, would invite gerry- 
mandering on a grandiose scale, with 
Republican legislatures choosing the 
option of election by districts to cut 
Democratic electoral votes. And the 
Lodge formula would have its own 
drastic effect on the influence of 
urban interests. The point Senator 
Kennedy made was that Presidential 
elections are usually so close in the 
large urban states that neither side 
could hope for a margin of more 









than a few electoral votes under the 
Lodge proposal. The big plums 
would be in the one-party states. 

As a sample, Senator Kennedy 
supposed that the 1948 election had 
been held in just seven states: Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Georgia. Mr. Dewey won the 
first six industrial states, getting 138 
electoral votes, while losing Georgia’s 
twelve. But his popular-vote mar- 
gins were so small in the six that 
under the Lodge plan they would 
have given him a net electoral-vote 
edge of only three, while one-party 
Georgia would have given Mr. Tru- 
man a margin of five electoral votes. 
Georgia, in effect, would have out- 
weighed the other six. 

“It is not only the unit vote for 
the Presidency we are talking about,” 
Senator Kennedy concluded, “but a 
whole solar system of governmental 
power. If it is proposed to change 
the balance of power of one of the 
elements of the solar system, it is 
necessary to consider the others.” 


HE IMPRESSION should not be left 
that Senator Kennedy was alone 
in 1956. Since 1950 more and more 
liberals had come to see that the 
“small, organized, well-disciplined 
minority or pressure groups with- 
in the large so-called pivotal states,” 
as Mr. Lodge had put it, meant 
the N.A.A.C.P. and the AFL-cio, 
the Negroes and Catholics and 
Jews. To end their influence in 
Presidential elections, as Mr. Lodge 
candidly proposed to do, was to end 
their political influence altogether. 
Senators Lehman and Douglas, 
notably, recanted their 1950 support 
of Lodge-Gossett and spoke effective- 
ly against the new amendment. In 
1950, Senator Douglas said, he had 
been “somewhat unwary and. . . be- 
lieved that if the big States made 
sacrifices it might induce some recip- 
rocal yielding on the part of other 
States. Since then the Senator from 
Illinois has become wiser and more 
acquainted with the realities. He 
now understands that there are cer- 
tain sections of the country which 
will yield nothing, and which are 
seeking constantly to diminish the 
power of the large States and of the 
large cities and to hold them in 
bondage. The Senator from Illinois 
is a wiser man now than he was in 
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1950. His hair is whiter, but his wis- 
dom is greater.” 

On a test vote the Daniel-Mundt 
amendment carried by only forty- 
eight to thirty-seven, far less than 
the two-thirds required for Constitu- 
tional amendments. Eight sponsors, 
including _Senator Morse, voted 
against it. Several sponsors, including 
Senator Kefauver, were not recorded. 
Neither was Senator Humphrey, al- 
though this time he was announced 
as being against. With that test, the 
sponsors gave up and agreed to send 
the proposal back to committee. 


A Crystal Ball? 


Some future writer of fictional biog- 
raphy will doubtless speculate that 
Senator Kennedy did what he did in 
March, 1956, because he had a good 
idea he was going to be running for 
President four years later—with Mr. 
Lodge on the other ticket. If one 
were to accept that fantasy, certainly 
Senator Kennedy would get a re- 
markable score for prescience. 

If the Lodge plan for a propor- 
tional division of electoral votes had 
been in effect in 1960, the latest re- 
turns indicate that Senator Kennedy 
would have 268.871 and Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon 265.036 electoral votes. 
That assumes a division of Missis- 
sippi among the three tickets that 
actually were on the ballot, giving 
the independent slate there 3.093 
electoral votes. 

The Kennedy total would be 
enough to win, since under the final 
1956 version of the electoral-reform 
plati the leading candidate would 
need only forty-five per cent of the 
electoral votes instead of an absolute 
majority as at present. But the tabu- 
lation does not reflect the probabili- 
ty that third-party tickets would 
have been put forward in many 
Southern states if the Lodge plan 
had been in effect, and that they 
would have drawn votes from Sena- 
tor Kennedy in states other than 
Mississippi—Alabama, for example, 
whose six unpledged electors have 
all been awarded to Senator Ken- 
nedy in this tabulation because 
they ran on the Democratic slate. 


yee UNDER the Lodge pla.: third 
parties could hope to win at least 
a small part of a state’s electoral 
vote, they would be encouraged to 


and therefore the results in 


try, 
December 8, 1960 


1960 would have depended on the 
strength of a Southern third-party 
ticket and Kennedy might well have 
lost; in any case the outcome would 
have been decided by a few fraction- 
al electoral votes—or thrown into the 
House of Representatives for deci- 
sion. Incidentally, the intricacies of 
the computations (as the writer can 
testify) and -the closeness of the re- 
sult are persuasive practical argu- 
ments themselves against proportion- 
al division of state electoral votes. 
The country might drift in torment 
and indecision for weeks while hand- 
fuls of votes were counted and re- 
counted and the electoral vote then 
recomputed. 

By prevailing against the estab- 
lishment of a proportional division 
of state electoral votes in 1956, 


Senator Kennedy certainly served his 
own purposes in 1960 well. But it is 
clear from reading the debate that 
Senator Kennedy acted as he did 
not because he had a crystal ball 
focused on 1960 but because he was 
a realist who knew something about 
history and about political theory. 
He knew that government is not an 
abstract entity such as “the popular 
will.” It is a system of power—of con- 
flicting forces that have worked out 
their balance over a long history. To 
weaken one element, such as urban 
influence on the Presidency, without 
weakening another, such as rural 
control of the legislatures, is to 
change the whole system. 

All of which might be worth keep- 
ing in mind as a new campaign 
begins for “electoral reform.” 


How Mr. Kennedy Looks 


_ To the Russians 


; 


MADELEINE AND MARVIN KALB 


Moscow 
O* THE MORNING of November 10, 
John F. Kennedy made the front 
page of Pravda for the first time. 
The two center columns of the 
Communist Party newspaper were 
crowded with Tass dispatches from 
New York reporting Kennedy’s elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the United 
States, Kennedy’s victory statement, 
and Kennedy’s biography. Topping 
it all off was a telegram of congratu- 
lation from Premier Khrushchev ex- 
pressing high hopes for the future of 
Soviet-American relations—a distinct 
change from the official Soviet tone 
throughout the campaign. 

On November 7, the sole article 
about the election in the Soviet press, 
at the bottom of the back page of a 
minor newspaper, stated that ‘“Ken- 
nedy has proposed nothing new: the 
same arms race, the same ‘cold war,’ 
and the same course of dealing from 
‘positions of strength.’”” Khrushchev 
chose to ignore these criticisms once 
Kennedy’s election was assured. 
Pointing out that “The fact of gen- 
eral peace depends in large measure 
on Soviet-American relations,” the 
Soviet leader said he was “ready to 


discuss” outstanding issues with Ken- 
nedy and that he could see “no ob- 
stacles in the way of safeguarding 
peace.” 

Veteran diplomats here who have 
studied Khrushchev’s declarations for 
a long time felt that this telegram 
was the opening shot in a major 
campaign to arrange a summit meet- 
ing with the new American Presi- 
dent in the near future. This idea 
was immediately reflected in the op- 
timistic tone of the press coverage 
of Kennedy’s election, designed to 
create a favorable image of the Pres- 
ident-elect. 


The Question Mark 


Who is this new President? As his 
belated debut on Pravda’s front page 
indicates, Kennedy is a diplomatic 
question mark in Moscow—an un- 
known, shadowy figure both for the 
“average” Russian and for Khru- 
shchev himself. The people here have 
never seen him. “They’re both the 
same—Kennedy and Nixon. What dif- 
ference does it make?,” the average 
Russian is likely to say. Going a bit 
beyond the official line, a pretty 
young girl smiled enthusiastically 
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and asked, “Is he really as handsome 
as his pictures? And is he really so 
young?” Upon being reassured that 
he was and that he also had a beau- 
tiful young wife, she sighed, “That’s 
a good kind of President.” 

To the men in the Kremlin, there 
is, first, the strategic, long-range Com- 
munist view, in which Kennedy is 
merely another occupant of the post 
of President of the United States, the 
leading capitalist power. Because of 
the “inevitable course of history,” 
which dictates the victory of the “‘so- 
cialist camp,” the leading capitalist 
power is doomed to defeat no matter 
who the President is. Thus, to the 
Communist, the electoral campaign 
was meaningless. The candidates had 
“nothing essential to argue about... . 
They have one aim; only their meth- 
ods are different.” Both, according to 
Pravda, favor bigger arms expendi- 
tures, the resumption of nuclear 
tests, and an aggressive policy in Eu- 
rope, Latin America, Africa, and the 
Far East, designed to bring “weak 
countries” under the domination of 
the United States. Neither has sug- 
gested a “way to end the cold war.” 

But then there is the level of short- 
range tactical considerations. Khru- 
shchev is not primarily a theoreti- 
cian, who delights in weaving theories 
about the distant future. He is a 
practical man who relishes the pres- 
ent. He is impatient; he would like 
to see the red flag flying in every 
world capital during his lifetime. For 
such a man, tactical considerations 
are of utmost importance. 


AN AGE of personal diplomacy, 

which has crystallized around 
Khrushchev’s dynamic personality, 
one of the factors recognized as most 
important is the kind of man the 
Soviet leader engages in diplomatic 
battle. Khrushchev has never met 
Kennedy, has never talked with him. 
He cannot associate Kennedy with 
any major United States policies 
either praised or condemned by the 
Soviet Union. 

Actually, on the popular as well as 
the official level, the most important 
fact about Kennedy is that he is not 
Nixon, and the most noteworthy fact 
about Kennedy’s victory was that it 
was also Nixon’s defeat. 

Nixon is a familiar figure in Rus- 
sia. He has received a good deal of 
publicity in the last eight years, al- 
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most all of it unfavorable. He has 
been pictured as an “unprincipled 
careerist,” a close colleague of 
McCarthy, a rabid anti-labor and 
anti-Communist politician, a repre- 
sentative of the “most reactionary 
financial, banking, and monopolistic 
circles” in the Republican Party. 
Even during his visit here in 1959, 
when relations between Moscow 
and Washington were at their most 
cordial, Nixon was accused of hay- 
ing tried to bribe an “honest Soviet 
worker”—and during the campaign 
this year, the incident was resur- 
rected. 

The local image of Nixon hit a 
new low during the U-2 episode. 
Nixon, second man under a “do- 
nothing” President, was held respon- 
sible for the “aggressive, militaristic” 
policy which “wrecked the summit 
meeting” and “deprived the Repub- 
lican Party of its trump card in the 
election: the ‘peace’ slogan.” 


Was Nixon Better? 


It is significant that the first official 
reaction to the election results was 
an Izvestia headline: “Defeat of the 
Republican Party of the U.S.A.” 
This announcement came early on 
November 9, hours before the result 
was certain. Official Russia was eager 
to claim Nixon’s defeat as a kind of 
personal vindication for the U-2 
insult. 

Throughout the campaign, there 
was a second, contradictory propa- 
ganda theme which coexisted un- 
easily with the first: that there was 
no difference between the two candi- 
dates. The second hinted that per- 
haps there was a difference. “Ken- 
nedy’s hands are not soiled by the 
U-2, and the American voter is aware 
of this,” observed a Soviet newspaper 
shortly before the election. “America 
is merely voting for the lesser of two 
evils,” preached another; “we hope 
the future evil will be less than the 
present one.” Implicit in these hints 
was the Kremlin view that the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration had for- 
feited the support of the American 
people by dragging Russian-Ameri- 
can relations to new depths. In this 
sense, the Kennedy victory—or the 
Nixon defeat—was a propaganda tri- 
umph for the Soviet Union. 

Trying to assess the victor, the 
Kremlin has studied Kennedy’s po- 
litical past, his voting record, and his 
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remarkably rapid rise to political 
prominence. Official press comment 
before the nominating convention 
referred to him scornfully as the 
“young millionaire who promises 
everything to everyone.” But within 
a few months Kennedy’s shrewd pol- 
icy of compromise and maneuver 
that secured the nomination, dictated 
his choice of a running mate, and 
brought him success at the polls won 
the grudging admiration of the 
Soviet press. 

All of Kennedy’s actions were not 
approved, of course. The Russians 
referred slightingly to his ‘flexible 
if not to say unprincipled position” 
of siding at one time with labor, 
which considers his voting record 
“liberal,” and another time with “big 
business,” which was “satisfied with 
his investigation of corruption in the 
labor unions”; and they spoke criti- 
cally of his “readiness to compromise 
with reactionary elements.” 

On foreign-policy issues, Kennedy 
was portrayed as straddling two posi- 
tions within the Democratic Party: 
one held by the so-called “cold-war 
advocates,” such as Truman, Ache- 
son, and Symington, who are really 
“no better” ‘than the Eisenhowers 
and the Nixons; the second held by 
the more “moderate” leaders such as 
Stevenson, Fulbright, and Mansfield. 


Just Window Dressing? 


This examination of Kennedy and 
his political views leads Soviet ob- 
servers to inconclusive results; it 
shows only a shrewd man with a 
great deal of political skill who may 
prove to be a formidable adversary. 
The Kremlin analyst must turn next 
to the likely position of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which Kennedy repre- 
sents. Is the new Democratic admin- 
istration apt, in Moscow’s view, to 
offer more effective opposition to the 
achievement of Communist aims 
than a Republican administration 
headed by Nixon? 

In the opinion of informed ob- 
servers, the answer is “Yes.”’ This is 
true, they feel, despite the enthusi- 
astic references to the days of Roose- 
velt that have dominated the press 
coverage of Kennedy’s victory. 

For information about the Demo- 
cratic Party of 1960, Soviet analysts 
turned to the Democratic platform. 
There they found a great deal to ap- 
prove of: talk of peace, negotiation, 
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disarmament, and the peaceful use 
of outer space. But they generally 
came to the conclusion that such 
“positive” proposals were merely 
“window dressing” designed to at- 
tract “peace-loving” voters. They 
found these proposals contradicted 
by promises to strengthen America’s 
defense, spend more on rockets and 
missiles, and negotiate “from posi- 
tions of strength.” They noted that 
the Democrats promised to “review” 
America’s system of alliances, but 
saw no chance of a basic change in 
the structure of Nato. They could 
find, in sum, very little difference 
between the foreign-policy programs 
of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties. 


‘er ONE real point of difference 
they found and the one point on 
which they agreed wholeheartedly 
with Kennedy was the Democrat’s 
sharp criticism of what he felt was the 
drop in America’s prestige around 
the world. Recently /zvestia stated: 
“The prestige of the United States 
has fallen still lower. And this is a 
direct result of the bankrupt policy 
of the American government which 
closes its eyes to the changing cor- 
relation of forces in the world... . 
Now new forces led by the Soviet 
Union are drawing peoples and gov- 
ernments away from the United 
States.” 

If American prestige has fallen, 
as recent events as well as several 
government polls seem to demon- 
strate, this is due partially to the 
“changing correlation of forces in 
the world,” as Jzvestia points out— 
that is, basic changes in power rela- 
tions which are beyond the control 
of either the United States or the 
Soviet Union, changes brought about 
by the forces of nationalism, techno- 
logical developments, shifting popu- 
lation patterns, and varying rates of 
economic growth. 

It is also due to the flexible for- 
eign policy followed by the Soviet 
Union since the death of Stalin in 
1953. The relative increase in So- 
viet prestige has been greatly aided 
by Khrushchev’s new view of neu- 
trals, his change in emphasis from 
Europe to Asia and Africa, and his 
switch from a military threat to a 
broad economic and cultural offen- 
sive, accompanied by propaganda 
campaigns emphasizing Soviet prog- 
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ress in rocketry and urging disarma- 
ment, trade, and peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

Not least important, Khrushchev 
is believed to be aware that the rela- 
tive inflexibility of the Eisenhower 
administration in the face of these 
new challenges has helped the Com- 
munist cause at the expense of Ameri- 
can prestige in many parts of the 
world. As he facetiously told a group 
of reporters in June, 1959, “We've 
done very well under your Dulles.” 

In Khrushchev’s Marxist-oriented 
view of world events, it is easier to 
battle a conservative Republican 
than an imaginative D, mocrat. This 
is especially so if the more dynamic 
adversary openly plans to base his 
strategy on a stronger military posi- 
tion and a more rapid rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Soviet leaders are 
aware of Kennedy's stands on both 
of these issues. Although they have 
found it awkward to oppose economic 
expansion in the United States, they 
have had no difficulty in attacking 
Kennedy’s calls for greater defense 
spending. 

Moreover, the Russians have indi- 
cated that they would not welcome 
a more flexible American policy in 
Africa with open arms. When Ches- 
ter Bowles, a top Kennedy foreign- 
policy adviser, suggested a more 
vigorous American policy in Africa 
based on channeling aid through the 
United Nations, he was attacked as 
a big businessman interested only 
in finding a new flag under which 
discredited American monopolists 
could continue to exploit Africa. 
The entire plan came in for sharp 
criticism as part of a “general im- 
perialist plan for the enslavement of 
Africa.” 


P ggeomamaes the Russians prefer for 
the moment to ignore these 
aspects of the new Democratic ad- 
ministration, they appear to sense a 
tougher challenge from Kennedy 
than they might have expected from 


" Nixon. They are starting out on a 
. note of cautious optimism by treat- 


ing Kennedy as the political grand- 
son of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Ideally, 
they would prefer an administration 
that is really devoted to “peace.” 
For Khrushchev seems to realize that 
though history may be on his side, 
Kennedy could give history a little 
trouble. 
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THE NEW YORK I KNOW: 





VI. The White Cross 


MARYA MANNES 


I BELIEVE in the immortality of 

rooms. Though it was torn down 
thirty years ago, I can still walk 
through the apartment of my youth 
on Amsterdam Avenue and see every 
single thing in it. It is suspended in 
the air, forever held intact through 
time. One corner of it, seven floors 
high, looking south on Amsterdam 
and west to Broadway, is like the 
bridge of a ship, or a crow’s nest. 
There on a window seat, with the 
grand piano behind me and the 
Louvre “Victory” on a pedestal to 
the left, I looked every evening 
around six to see my father come out 
of the subway three blocks away and 
walk home. All day he taught violin 
at his settlement school on 3rd Street, 
and we—my mother often watched 
for him with me—would know by his 
walk what the day had done to him. 
The thin, tall, graceful figure would 
either stride those blocks lightly or 
plod them slowly; his head high or 
his shoulders stooped. The moment 
he neared our corner, our white 
Persian cat (who was not looking) 
would bound to the front door and 
wait there till he opened it. 

Still there, suspended, is the din- 
ing room full of golden oak, the only 
remembered lapse in taste, where we 
ate, argued, and studied at night, my 
brother at calculus while I was sub- 
tracting, my brother at Ovid while 
I was at Thackeray. There, swinging 


between the folding doors of my 
passage-bedroom, is the trapeze where 
I hung. There, at the end of the 
long dark hall, is the room of my 
brother, where a sort of pantry ex- 
haled the results of chemical experi- 
ment. There, on the other side of 
this rambling place, is the adult 
sanctuary of my parents, a small 
room (inviolable) full of photographs 
of musicians, affectionately signed. 
The apartment is full of the sound 
of music: Brahms and Beethoven 
and Mozart sonatas halted by argu- 
ments in rising voices or played in 
the serenity of union; Schumann and 
Rachmaninoff practiced by my 
brother; my own erratic fumbling at 
the keys; a quartet, a quintet, a trio 
with visitors. The air on the seventh 
floor on Amsterdam Avenue still 
rings. 

Today the city is full of the ghosts 
of rooms. From some the body has 
only just departed, the eyes are 
crossed with white Xs, the dark shell 
yawns empty behind them. Some 
have already met with violence and 
been laid open like skinned animals, 
their private secrets indecently bare. 
There by the mounting zigzag of 
absent stairs, you see the wallpapers, 
different on every landing. Someone 
chose the apple blossoms, someone 
the yellow, someone the green, the 
pink. “It will go nice with the rug,” 
someone said, or “Let’s match the 
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sofa.” The open black mouths of 
fireplaces are there, warming no one. 

Some rooms have already gone 
jnto the pauper’s grave of rubble. 
But so long as the men and women 
who live in them are alive, they are 
as much a part of New York as the 
glassy cylinders that have supplanted 
them. 


ib is this daily, hourly loss that 
the city sustains, and what is 
the gain it bows to? Last year nearly 
eleven thousand dwelling units 
were demolished by wreckers, and 
the new construction under way or 
planned involves over seven billion 
dollars. New York is in the throes 
of the greatest building boom in its 
history, a convulsion equal to the 
wrinkling of the earth’s skin by in- 
terior forces, a transformation so 
rapid and so immense that the native 
of New York becomes a stranger in 
a new city, all landmarks fled. The 
little restaurant in the side street, 
frequented one month ago, is now a 
hole. The shoemaker’s two blocks up 
is black and empty, awaiting demo- 
liion. The walls of a solid-seeming 
apartment house hide an interior 
wholly gutted. Where the tailor, the 
stationer, the florist used to be, 
where trimmings and pins and rib- 
bons were sold, is a wall made of 
doors to hide the grinding scoop of 
the excavator. 

What is marked for death in New 
York? The little, the old, the mal- 
functioning; the decayed, the un- 
sightly, the verminous; the impracti- 
cally spacious and the intimately 
charming; the unexpected, the ir- 
regular, the unorthodox. All these 
are doomed by the inexorable law of 
economics: the more valuable the 
land, the more use must be made 
of it. Against this no other value has 
power, least of all sentiment and 
those smaller human pleasures which 
have sustained man through his im- 
memorial woes. 

Exactly what are these pleasures? 
On Madison Avenue, for instance, 
five little houses stand on the south- 
eastern end of 65th Street. One is 
blue-green, one is pink, one is buff, 
and two are terra-cotta. The mold- 
ings, the window spacement, the 
doorways and the shop fronts are dif- 
ferent in each: together they formed 
a gay and cozy row, inviting the 
shopper to browse for bags or jewels 
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or china or scarves or antiques, re- 
lieving the eye from the upward 
pressure of height and unbroken 
facades. The windows of all are 
crossed with white. 

Their doomed counterparts are in 
nearly every street of the upper East 
Side, and having once lived in them 
I know what they have: surprises. 
White marble Victorian fireplaces 
with arched and molded openings; 
very little rooms abutting on very 
large rooms; strange closets tucked 
under stairs; back windows opening 
on patterns of ailanthus and, below, 
someone else’s little garden, sooty but 
private. In summer these rooms are 
filled with green light, in winter 
laced with sun _ intercepted by 
branches, or white with a muffling 
snow. The stairs are steep, the land- 





ings not always clean, the plumbing 
reluctant. The scurrying cockroach 
rouses a flick of disgust. There is al- 
ways something to be fixed, some- 
thing shabby, something broken. 
There is no valid protection from 
intruders, no doorman buffer, no one 
to receive deliveries or bring up the 
mail. But it is all in human scale, 
matching the diversities of man, 
comforting his difference. If there is 
no protection, there is the compen- 
sating freedom from surveillance. 
Who is to know who turns the key, 
whose tread is on the stairs, who 
sleeps interlocked, who leaves at 
dawn? Love feeds on enclosure. What 
does love do in the brilliant modern 
lobbies of stone and glass, observed 
by others? How secret are the hurry- 
ing feet down white-lit corridors 
padded like halls for the insane? 





The doomed brownstones were bet- 
ter fitted for passion. 

They were better fitted for bars. 
It takes years and the right degree 
of deterioration to set the mood for 
a certain kind of drinking. Dark 
walls, dim lights, scarred mahogany 
bars, and the long impregnation of 
smoke and talk and tears and argu- 
ment and laughter and, above all, of 
toleration, combined to make the 
sanctuary of the Third Avenue sa- 
loon. Here it is possible both to hide 
and reveal in company; to nurse im- 
possible grief or unburden unspeak- 
able hurt. Here a man can talk as he 
never talks to his wife, here a woman 
can be no better than she knows she 
is, and often worse. The old bars are 
forcing grounds for the emotions, 
escape valves for pressure, areas for 
personal statement. They house the 
wisdom of the crazed as well as the 
aberration of the wise, forming no 
judgment. They have gone, they are 
going, they will go. Good riddance, 
some say: excuses for waste and ex- 
cess and havens for weakness. Dirty 
on top of that, and certainly ugly. 
But where do the harbored go when 
the harbor’s gone? Can they stand 
the light? 


b inag WHITE CROSS is on the massive- 
ly respectable as well; on apart- 
ment houses far better built, far 
kinder to human dimensions than 
what will supplant them; on the 
great, sober mansions of the fifty- 
year-dead rich. Some of them are 
spared for institutions or diplomacy, 
but the heavily ornamental masonry 
of many, so much a part of the old 
New York, so frank a monument to 
pride in affluence, has already been 
obliterated except in the minds of 
the middle-aged men and women 
who spent their childhoods within 
them and remember, always, the par- 
ties in the ballrooms and the remote 
seclusion of the nursery. The servants 
who swept and polished the thirty 
rooms, who carried trays for endless 
steps from kitchen to bedroom to 
dining room to study, are long since 
dead. They would not mourn the 
passing of these places, for the kind 
of pride they felt in their service has 
died with them, and all they would 
remember was servitude. 

But the white crosses cancel out 
not only these milder nostalgias 
along with the many present and 
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positive human values. The wreckers 
are also deliverers of the city. They 
scrape out the cancerous tissue of 
slums, of places long since unfit for 
human habitation if not for instru- 
ments of greed. You can see the Xs 
now on rows of old dirt-darkened 
buildings with iron fire escapes 
scratched across their sullen faces; 
on the upper West Side and the 
lower East Side, and the upper 
East Side, in Harlem, in_ the 
West Fifties, in Greenwich Village. 
Some of these houses sheltered 
the earlier immigrants, Irish, Ger- 
man, Italian, Czech; but they were 
newer then and the city was 
cleaner. There were no parked cars 
for the garbage and papers to ac- 
cumulate under, and enough White 
Wings to accomplish, by the simple 
efforts of arms and brooms, what 
mechanized sprinklers and brushers 
cannot do. And since many of the 
immigrants came from a tidy and 
self-respecting middle class, their 
windows were washed and _ their 
stoops swabbed daily, their hallways 
painted yearly. But then, they did 
not live as their inheritors live, four 
to a room, nor were these rooms left 
to rot. The newer immigrants have 
only made worse what was already 
bad, and the passing of these houses 
is nothing to mourn. They deface 
the city and degrade the citizen. And 
when they are flattened rubble, the 
great spaces where they used to stand 
are less like a war-blasted city than 
like a drawing of deep breath. The 
openness is a temporary benediction. 
It is also a reminder of a basic hu- 
man need which New York cannot 
afford to satisfy: perspective, the 
balm of distance. New Yorkers with- 
out sight of park or rivers know only 
foreground; their eyes are forever 
bullied by the immediate. 


Lo IS PAINFUL to watch the wrecking 

of the old and good: when the 
great iron ball crashes into a fine 
old cornice it is like a savage blow 
in a defenseless aging groin. But 
when it buckles the walls of a filthy 
tenement with a roaring cascade of 
bricks and a cloud of dust, the heart 
leaps up. Smash it, smash it, and 
clear the ground of evil. 

In some ways, the pause between 
the thunder of ruin and the clatter 
of rise is the best time of all. The 
great space cleared for Lincoln Cen- 
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ter was filled with promise, where 
each could imagine the future. The 
deep holes in Manhattan rock are in 
themselves fascinating, with water 
and mud showing in pits and fissures, 
the excavating jaws gnashing their 
way through resistant cliffs of stone 
and rubble, and the helmeted men 
mysteriously occupied on antlike 
missions. They are timeless; they are 
building the Pyramids or the 
Parthenon. 

Only they are not. What they do 
is another kind of miracle: the col- 
lective translation of a collective 
dream, in two dimensions on blue 
paper, to three dimensions in blue 
sky. Out of the chaotic depths grows 
a single organism, a hollow stalag- 
mite that pierces the air. 

In the hourly, daily multiplication 
of this miracle, Manhattan gained in 
1959 alone nearly five million square 
feet of office space and nearly fourteen 
thousand new housing units, against 
the eleven demolished; a gain prima- 
rily for the rich. Those left homeless 
by demolition could never afford the 
luxury units replacing their shelters. 
Since what was put up is much high- 
er than what was torn down, New 
York is more steeply vertical than 
ever before. Yet the tall new build- 
ings alter the profile of the city as a 
whole much less than they do their 





immediate context. From the Upper 
Bay the native New Yorker can spot 
the new Chase Manhattan shaft, 
blunting slightly the cluster of pin- 


nacles, and from Central Park the . 


new Equitable Life monolith. But 
already they seem a natural element 


of design—so natural that their new. 
ness fades the minute they are in. 
habited and functioning. 


T is the feeling of New York that 
they are altering, profoundly, 
street by street. For the excitement 
of Manhattan, the optical spur, is 
diversity, in total contradiction to 
the prevailing beauty of European 
capitals, whether London, Paris, or 
Rome, which is homogeneity. New 
York has a beat of its own, faster 
than most but still regular. But as in 
jazz, the bridging improvisations are 
in wildly erratic tempi. Even more 
like the cardiogram of a faulty heart, 
the eye twitches constantly from low 
to high to lower to low to higher, 
leaping one minute from the gabled 
top of a plaster-fronted four-story 
house to a forty-eight-story box of 
steel and glass; from a remodeled 
brownstone fashionably shorn of 
cornices to a huge white battlement 
of luxury flats with jutting terraces. 
In this planless variety, this incon- 
gruity of accident, lies the peculiar 
fascination of the city—a fascination 
steadily threatened by the new homo- 
geneity rising about us everywhere. 

You have only to look at Park 
Avenue between 58th Street and 47th 
Street to know what this is: a shin- 
ing gantlet of glass, without expres- 
sion or response. Clean and high and 
bright and sometimes handsome, like 
the Lever and Union Carbide Build- 
ings, they are like the surrealist 
acades of a dream in which oneself, 
a single figure, runs down infinite 
vistas crying to be heard. But no one 
answers. No one can, because these 
new glass skins are tightly sealed. No 
window opens, no air flows in, no 
sound comes out. The people inside 
are flies in amber: between them and 
the outer world there is no communi- 
cation or contact. In all this steriliza- 
tion and insulation there is, I think, 
an emotional deadness that not 
even the bright clean colors and 
clear sharp forms of the modern in- 
terior can circumvent. It is possible 
that this noncommitment is the per- 
fect atmosphere for the efficient func- 
tioning of business, of which the new 
glass buildings rising everywhere are 
indeed the temples: showcases for 
the technology of production and 
selling. For those who work in them, 
their spanking modernity must be as 
gratifying as their manifold conven- 
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jences. But if their captivity under 
glass, their insulation in space, does 
them no harm, I wonder what it does 
to the outsider who walks by daily. 
He may be on a stringent visual diet 
that impoverishes his eye, matched 
by an emotional malnutrition that 
contracts his spirit. Whether he 
knows it or not, he is missing the 
gentle prods of pleasure that the 
little old crummy rows, the occasion- 
al mansion, the fancy facades once 
gave him. He has no roughage. 

And what of the new apartment 
houses? I myself live in one of the 
oldest, with ceilings fourteen feet 
high, three-foot walls, heavy brass 
hinges and doorknobs, and, in lob- 
bies and landings, acres of waste 
space. The kitchen is small but it 
has a wide-open view, flooded with 
light. There is only one bathroom, 
but it is spacious. The elevators rise— 
slowly—by water power, but with 
their wood and brass fretwork they 
look like pavilions rather than cof- 
fins. Outside the windows the chubby 
stone obelisks and ledges and cor- 
nices serve no function but the nest- 
ing and resting of pigeons, yet with- 
out them the distance would lose 
much enchantment: they are a splen- 
didly incongruous frame for the clean 
modern slabs far off. Withal, there 
is a s€mse of peace and remoteness 
and refuge in this elaborate old 
building—almost a removal in time 
-that bestows dignity on the occu- 
pant. He can stand at full stature 
without touching anything. Or he 
can sing in full voice and not be 
heard by his neighbors. 


ge vengeara could not—and should 

not—repeat this pattern now. 
Economy and aesthetics rule against 
itand their statements must be new 
to match the time. But when I visit 
one of the gleaming white apart- 
ment houses recently finished, my 
appreciation of the new techniques 
of living, the functional gain, is 
matched by a sense of poverty. The 
tooms may be large but they are en- 
tirely predictable; there is a distinct 
limit to what you can do to them, for 
the dimensions dictate the disposi- 
tion of furniture. In the old apart- 
ment houses, as in brownstones, 
capricious corners and unexpected 
hallways allow imagination range: 
you can do a number of different 
things in the same space. But the 
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newest apartments strike me like 
filing cabinets for the human species, 
one to a drawer, equipped with every- 
thing needed for living except that 
mysterious marriage of man and en- 
vironment called mood. Space has 
become mechanical rather than 
mystical. 

The exteriors of these new apart- 
ment houses, however, are often vast 
improvements over their predeces- 
sors, particularly the colorless, face- 
less Park Avenue kind. Manhattan 
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House, on East 66th Street, is an 
exciting block, brilliantly white in 
the daytime with its jutting terraces, 
brightly golden at night, with the 
particular quality of glamour you 
find in a huge ocean liner with all 
her lights on in a black sea: the 
apartments seem to ride the dark- 
ened streets. Even in the less imagi- 
native developments, the simple 
whiteness is good for the New York 
air and light and sky; it imposes 
cheer and cleanliness on the neigh- 
borhood. 

But here too, the gain is matched 
by a definite loss. The shops on the 
ground floors of most of these apart- 
ment houses are as bright and pre- 
dictable as their shabby predecessors 
were cluttered and enticing. Pre- 
dictably too, their wares are twice as 
expensive. You cannot browse in this 
hygienic order, you can only buy: a 


boon to the seller, no doubt, but 
a deprivation to the citizen. 

It won’t be long before all New 
York is made of these: street after 
street of modern shops at the foot of 
great white cliffs, of towering slabs 
of steel and aluminum and glass that 
reflect each other and the passing 
clouds, of walls of dark green glass 
that look (as they do in the Steuben 
Building) like the solid bank of water 
that slides with infinite smoothness 
over the ledge of a dam. All this 
means excitement and thrust and 
power and plenty: on a bright No- 
vember day it is impossible to be un- 
moved by it, or unconscious of the 
immense will and effort and talent 
gone into their building, of the rest- 
less vitality filling their interior 
space. 


B" it is possible to forget the cen- 

tral core of their meaning to this 
city: the daily pouring in and out of 
this narrow throttled island of a mil- 
lion more people who must work, 
eat, ride, walk, and drive within its 
confines. Economics makes the build- 
ers callous: they think more of profits 
than people, of the present than the 
future, of the immediate need than 
the ultimate necessity. Only the very 
few are prepared to pay an enormous 
price to surround their mammoth 
towers with open space to let the 
people breathe: the plazas around 
the Seagram Building, the court of 
Lever House, the projected malls 
and parks of Lincoln Center—these 
point the way to salvation in what 
is left to build. 

For years, change will be the order 
of Manhattan, upheaval the climate 
of all New Yorkers. If this is bracing 
to promoters and exhilarating to the 
young, it confuses, tires, and worries 
the old. The noise, the dirt, and the 
disruption alone would do this to 
them, but the shifting of ground un- 
der their feet is spiritual as well 
as physical. They are part of the 
doomed buildings, and every attack 
on these is an assault on them. They 
feel the cataract of crosses on their 
eyes, and the blind and empty rooms 
leave their hearts cavernous and de- 
serted. And when the bulldozers 
finally grind the old houses to dust, 
their bones are mixed with it. 

Perhaps it is just as well. New 
York is for those without memory: 
the young. 
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Five Thousand Spies a Month 


DANIEL SCHORR 


BONN 
OQ LEARNS to live with espionage 
in West Germany, a country 
that counts a fifth of its population 
as refugees, repatriates, and expellees 
from German-speaking regions now 
under Communist rule; a country 
that, as a matter of proud policy, 
still maintains an open door and full 
citizenship rights for political fugi- 
tives from East Germany. Postwar 
frontiers cut across families and 
friendships; two tangled decades of 
war and its aftermath blur political 
loyalties. In a country divided by 
fiat but not by language or tradition, 
a spy needs little disguise. And he 
need not be dropped by _para- 
chute or picked up by submarine 
when he can travel back and forth 
through Berlin unmolested. 

So it is that West Germany is vul- 
nerable to what western experts call 
the most massive intelligence effort 
ever directed against a single coun- 
try. Of the fifteen thousand refugees 
who come from East Germany each 
month, it is estimated that as many 
as thirty per cent have been ap- 
proached in advance by the Com- 
munist intelligence apparatus to act 
as spies. Others are recruited after 
arrival here by threats against the 
relatives they left behind. West Ger- 
mans with relatives in the East are 
blackmailed the same way. 

Financial inducements are offered, 
too—preferential treatment for West 
German businessmen who will do 
spying on the side, or money pay- 
ments to underpaid civil servants. A 
source of amazement to counterin- 
telligence officials is the low wage 
that a spy will work for. A woman 
secretary is sometimes satisfied with 
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three or four hundred marks a 
month for tidbits of confidential in- 
formation, perhaps supplemented 
with the romantic attentions of an 
agent. 

It is officially estimated that there 
are 16,500 Communist agents operat- 
ing in West Germany today—ninety 
per cent of them for East Germany, 
the rest for networks centered in 
other satellites or the Soviet Union. 

The dropout rate is high among 
the amateurs and the halfhearted. 
Two hundred a month are uncov- 
ered, many of them simply through 
public appeals to come forward and 
unburden their consciences under 
promises of immunity from prosecu- 
tion. Others have to be caught—1,800 
of them in the past eight years con- 
victed and sentenced, most to rela- 
tively mild terms of two or three 
years in prison. 


Spying Is Routine 


No court has a more crowded calen- 
dar than the Federal tribunal in 
Karlsruhe, which handles spy cases 
almost as an American court would 
handle traffic violations. 

Occasionally there is a flutter of 
publicity over an unusually sensa- 
tional case, such as that of a defense 
ministry secretary accused of system- 
atically turning over her steno- 
graphic pads with military secrets to 
a Communist agent. She had been 
cleared for confidential work al- 
though her file showed she had a 
child in Leipzig, East Germany. But 
for the most part, the existence of 
widespread espionage in the Federal 
Republic had taken on a sort of 
grisly normalcy—until the Frenzel 
case. 





Alfred Frenzel, sixty-one years old, 
Social Democratic deputy in the 
Bundestag for Augsburg and a Sv. 
deten German refugee from Czecho. 
slovakia, with a married daughter 
still living in Prague, was arrested 
on October 28 in the Parliament 
Building. He was charged with 
treason. Under the West German 
constitution, parliamentary immuni- 
ty from arrest does not apply if a 
deputy is caught red-handed or with. 
in twenty-four hours of committing 
a crime. 

Frenzel was said to have been ar- 
rested shortly after turning over 
secret information to agents of a 
Czech spy ring, as he allegedly had 
been doing for years. The Ministry 
of Interior stated that he made an 
immediate confession, and later 
Frenzel resigned his seat in the 
Bundestag with a letter to the speak- 
er in which he called himself ‘un- 
worthy” of serving in the house. 

Frenzel was no mere backbencher. 
A zealous and assiduous party worker 
in his new homeland, he had risen 
to deputy chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party for South Bavaria. 
He was chairman of the Bundestag’s 
Restitution Committee, which is con- 
cerned with the restoration of prop- 
erty to Hitler’s victims. And he was 
a member of the Bundestag’s De- 
fense Committee, a function that 
gave him access to secret military 
information. 

It was not the first time that 
espionage had penetrated West Ger- 
many’s parliament. In 1954 Chris- 
tian Democratic Deputy Karl Franz 
Schmidt-Wittmack defected to East 
Germany, for which he had _ been 
spying. The circumstances of the 
Frenzel case, however, the magnitude 
of the betrayal, and the sensitive 
domestic situation in a pre-election 
year combined to make this West 
Germany’s most sensational spy cas¢ 
to date. It also brought a whole series 
of grave issues to the surface and 
forced the Federal Republic to look 
deeply into itself—an appraisal that 
has so far produced more questions 
than answers. 


HAT is the relation between the 
government and the parliament? 
In this eleven-year-old democracy, to- 
day’s precedents will become tomor- 
row’s traditions. Strong-willed Kon- 
rad Adenauer, the only chancellor 
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the Federal Republic has known, has 
tended to overshadow the _parlia- 
ment. Now it will become harder 
than ever for the Bundestag to assert 
itself. 

The Frenzel case, says the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, is “bitter 
for everybody, but especially for the 
Bundestag.” And Die Welt says that 
the Bundestag’s prestige has “suf- 
fered severely.” 

Only recently, West Berlin’s Mayor 
Willy Brandt, the Social Democratic 
candidate for chancellor in next 
year's election, was complaining that 
the government did not give parlia- 
ment enough information on defense 
policy. Now, Defense Minister Franz- 
Josef Strauss looks like a hero for 
having withheld information. 

Herr Strauss: told me that he had 
refused to submit to the Defense 








Committee the basic blueprint for 
Western European defense, NATO 
Document MC-70. “I did explain to 
the committee the German require- 
ments under the Nato plan, and I 
gave the details for each year—for 
1959, for 1960, and, unfortunately, 
for 1961. I have always been criti- 
cized for oversecrecy. Now I am ex- 
tremely happy that I have discharged 
my legal obligation without exceed- 
ing the safe limit.” 

Would it be safer to entrust mili- 
tary information to parliament mem- 
bers if they underwent a security 
check first? The minister rejected the 
idea. “It is extremely hard for the 
executive branch to _ investigate 
members of the legislature without 
becoming involved in partisan re- 
ctiminations. For example, one might 
refuse full clearance to a deputy 
who had a relative behind the Iron 
Curtain. But it would be difficult to 
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explain that this did not imply an 
accusation against the deputy him- 
self, and there would be partisan 
repercussions. 

“No,” Strauss concluded, “‘it is all 
a matter of confidence, and that con- 
fidence has been broken.” And so a 
government that shrinks from inves- 
tigating members of parliament de- 
cides for itself when it has confidence 
in parliament. And one more blow 
has been struck against a legislature 
that already has trouble keeping up 
with the Executive. 


Tempting Ammunition 


Will the espionage issue envenom 
West Germany’s election campaign, 
which is threatening to become the 
bitterest and dirtiest yet? 

On lower levels, the ruling Chris- 
tion Democratic Party has already 
been suggesting the line that a post- 
war returnee like Brandt is less 
reliable than an Adenauer, who re- 
mained in Germany during the war. 
It has made much of the role of 
Herbert Wehner, a former Commu- 
nist, who is a leader of the Social 
Democratic Party. 

If one can forget that the Chris- 
tian Democrats had their traitor in 
Schmidt-Wittmack six years ago, the 
Frenzel case is tempting ammunition, 
especially since his trial next year is 
likely to coincide with the peak of 
the election campaign. 

It may or may not be an accident 
that Frenzel’s arrest was first dis- 
closed by Minister of Justice Fritz 
Schaeffer at a Christian Democratic 
rally in Munich. The semic-official 
government organ Politische-soziale 
Korrespondenz has said that Social 
Democratic opposition to NATO and 
German rearmament in previous 
years “fostered a political climate in 
the party ranks” that was conducive 
to acts of conscientious treason such 
as Frenzel’s. 

West Germany’s hothouse democ- 
racy is less well prepared than 
America’s to withstand a campaign 
in which one party is labeled a 
traitor. Unless saner counsel asserts 
itself, the possibilities are explosive. 

What can West Germany do to 
defend itself against espionage? It 
is generally recognized that the 
Federal Republic is the leakiest dike 
in Western defense, but plugging the 
holes would involve some distasteful 
decisions. 


Controls at the East German bor- 
der would mean a break with the 
basic principle that West Germany 
does not recognize the division of 
Germany or of Berlin. To bar those 
with relatives behind the Iron Cur- 
tain from confidential positions 
would be to brand hundreds of thou- 
sands with a special mark of shame. 
Many persons who would be consid- 
ered security risks in the United 
States or Britain are employed here 
because of the labor shortage and 
because West Germany simply lacks 
the huge security apparatus that 
would be necessary to follow the 
twisted trails of personal histories 
through wartime and postwar up- 
heaval. Even more basic is the fact 
that security is inhibited by West 
Germany’s revulsion against the Ge- 
stapo—a vivid memory—and a general 
distaste for snooping. 


yi Is SYMBOLIC of the desire for re- 
- spectability that West Germany’s 
counterintelligence organization calls 
itself the Federal Office for the Pro- 
tection of the Constitution. Under 
Hubert Schruebbers, who succeeded 
defector Otto John in 1955, this of- 
fice has conducted itself with scrupu- 
lous regard for civil rights. 

Security procedures will undoubt- 
edly be tightened somewhat. Govern- 
ment departments may be a little 
more circumspect about whom they 
employ for confidential jobs. But 
from all present appearances, this 
republic, self-consciously trying to 
live down its Nazi past, is not ready 
to institute the massive security ap- 
paratus that would be needed to 
cope with the massive Communist 
infiltration. And if the eountry re- 
mains a happy hunting ground for 
spies, so be it! 
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4345. THE PANTHER'S FEAST. By Robert Asprey. 
a interpretive biography of Alfred Redl, Austro- 
ungarian General Staff officer, whose shocking per- 
sonal life led to the betrayal of an Empire and one 
of the most demoralizing scandals of modern times. 
Illus. Pub. at $5.00. is 
4252. EUROPA TOURING: Motoring Guide of 
Europe. A big, 700-page guidebook loaded with 
color maps, city diagrams, all essential information 
for travelers, photos and index; includes eastern 
Europe and the Balkans. With special inserts for 
customs, formalities, currency tables and motoring 
distances. 1958 edition. Special 2.98 
4292. HAVELOCK ELLIS: Artist of Life. By John 
Stewart Collis. A study of the life and work of 
the brilliant thinker whose Psychology of Sex 
dropped like a bombshell amid prudish Victorians, 
and whose own life and marriage was far from con- 
ventional. Pub. at $4.00. 

2960. HOW To ACCUMULATE . 
THROUGH STOCK SPECULATION. By Irvin Wm. 
Jacwin & Joseph A. Costa. The first truly authori- 
tative book on stock speculation, written by two 
broker-speculators who have become successful in 
their own speculative ventures. 

Pub. at $4.50. Only 1,00 
4056. THE DOMESTIC DOG: An Introduction to 
Its History. By Brian Vesey-FitzGerald. A survey 
of the career of the domestic dog from its begin- 
nings in prehistoric times to its present and sur- 
risingly recent position in the household as man’s 
est friend; with discussions of dogs in work, war 
and sport, breeding for show, and the various 
breeds. 32 pages of plates. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
3984. THE KINSEY REPORT ON PREGNANCY, 
BIRTH AND ABORTION. The third volume in the 
famous series, based on interviews with about 7,000 
women. Provides startling information on pregnancy 
before and during marriage or while separated, di- 
vorced or widowed, and on the serious problem of 
induced abortion. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
4275. INITIATIONS AND INITIATES IN TIBET. 
By A. David-Neel. A book that reveals doctrines 
and practices hitherto known. only to a select few; 
fascinating firsthand accounts and descriptions of 
mystical incidents, secret rites, duties of Dalai Lamas, 
etc. Unusual illustrations. Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 
4130. HISTORY OF PROSTITUTION. By W. W. 
Sanger, M.D. The monumental standard history of 
the subject; Egyptian courtesans, Greek and Roman 
Customs, the French court, British rulers, half-civi- 
lized nations, the democratization of the oldest pro- 
fession, and an important account of it in New 
York City. Over 700 pp. Pub. at $6.00. Only 3.98 
4269. TRAGEDY. By William G. McCollom. A 
brilliant study of tragic writing ancient and modern, 
and the art of Sophocles, Shakespeare, Racine, Ibsen, 
Eliot, O'Neill and others. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
4310. GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 
Designed and illustrated with 73 line drawings by 
Gobin Stair, devastating illustrations that stamp this 
as the edition of the Swift classic—a translation of 
his biting satiric thought into graphic form. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 
4216. PICASSO AT VALLAURIS. The best of 
Picasso’s work in painting, sculpture and ceramics 
done at Vallauris between 1949 and 1951, when his 
style matured and when he was deeply occupied with 
the beauty of his young wife and the charm of their 
children. The text consists of three essays, trans- 
lated into English, and there are 85 gravure illustra- 
tions and 15 full-color plates, most of them ful- 
page or larger. 1014” x 14”. 

Only 4.95 


Pub. at $10.00. 

3079. LUCIAN'S TRUE HISTORY & Lucius, or 
the Ass. An unexpurgated translation of lively, 
racy Greek tales, outrageous tall stories and more 
outrageous boudoir adventures. The classic that in- 
fluenced Apuleius’ Golden Ass and other great 
satires. Illus. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.49 
3438. THEATRE. By Harold Hobson. A volume in 
the handsome Pleasures of Life Series, recalling 
everything theatrical, from actors to audiences, from 
attending first nights to reading old playbills, with 
the comments of Beerbohm, Shaw, Leigh Hunt and 
many others. 16 plates in color and black-and-white. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 





4268. THE COLUMBUS ATLAS: Regional Atlas 
of the World. Ed. by John Bartholomew. An 
indispensable source of global data; 160 pages 
of maps (742” x 10”) printed in as many as 8 
colors; indexed for ready reference, geographically 
grouped; with special maps on weather, popula- 
tion, communications, etc. 

Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 











3710. Masterworks of IBSEN. Peer Gynt, A Doll’s 
House and seven other complete plays, some of the 
most influential ever written, forming the corner- 
stone of the modern drama. Special 1.00 
3914. CHARLESTON FURNITURE 1700-1825. By 
E. Milby Burton, Director of the Charleston Mu- 
seum. A large, lavishly illustrated volume about the 
furniture in and around the famous South Carolina 
city; text, notes and addenda about early Charleston, 
kinds of furniture, styles, influences, prices, woods, 
cabinetmakers, etc. 150 photos and drawings. Index. 
Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 
4342. THE AMERICANS. Photographs by Robert 
Frank; intro. by Jack Kerouac. The varied face of 
America illuminated by the great Swiss camera artist; 
89 deeply moving and unconventional photos of 
cowboys and politicians, funeral parlors and cocktail 
parties, newsstands and jam sessions, Plates printed 
in France. Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.98: 


1582. ENGLAND. A handsome volume, with intre- 
ductory text and about 200 remarkable photographs, 
glowingly reproduced by expert European printers 
and engravers. Here are all the famous sights and 
scenes, plus charming glimpses of the little-known 
facets of the country that make up its true charac- 
ter. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
P-736. MATISSE MURALS. Two of the last works 
of Matisse, Snow Flowers and Vegetables; each of 
these highly decorative panels measures 3514” high 
x 14” wide. Brilliante white design flowers set against 
vivid blocks of gréen, orange, maroon and beige; and 
highly stylized vegetables in white, green, yellow 
and blue against panels of orange, gray, red, tan, 
and maroon. Limited edition pom onl og from hand- 
cut stencils. Special 2.98 


4301. JESUS LIVED HERE: A Modern Pilgrim- 
age Through the Holy Land. By Paul Bruin. 
Photos by Philipp Giegel. An extraordinarily 
beautiful book that tells the story of the Holy 
Land in vivid words and pictures—the land and 
the ya as they are today, reflecting in their 
timeless way the events and scenes of Jesus’ time. 
Profusely illustrated with striking photos and 8 
full-page, full-color plates. 9” x 1114”. 
Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.9% 














4276. FUNGI: Safe Mushroom Cookery. By C. 
Loewenfeld. How to identify edible and isonous 
mushrooms; when, where and how to delle. pre- 
serve and store them; 150 delectable fungi recipes 
for soups, salads and main courses. Color plates. 

Pub. at $5.25. Only 1.98 
4051. THE KELMSCOTT CHAUCER. A facsimile 
edition of one of the masterpieces of book produc- 
tion. Complete original texts of all Chaucer's works, 
plus 87 magnificent wood engravings and innumer- 


able borders, decorations and initials by Edward 
Burne-Jones. Sumptuous binding, all-linen paper 
814" x 1214”. Complete glossary of terms. 


Pub. at $17.50. Only 9.95 
3980. PEOPLE, PLACES, THINGS, IDEAS. Ed. by 
Geoffrey Grigson & C. E. Gibbs-Smith. The whole 
panorama of human achievement is presented in this 
magnificent, lavishly illustrated, highly readable, 4- 
volume boxed set. Each 714” x 10” volume of over 
450 pages includes 200,000 words of text and 176 
pages of illustrations, 16 in full color. Handsomely 
boxed in full-color slipcase. 
Pub. at $24.95. Only 9.95 
4295. THE HERITAGE OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
By Sartell Prentice. A study of the. great cathe- 
drals of Europe, how men built them and how 
their architecture reflects the whole history of 
man; a volume, illustrated with 30 photos and 
8 diagrams, that presents a fascinating new ap- 
proach to the story of western civilization. 

Pub. at $5.00, Only 2.49 














3635. PRIMITIVE ART. By Erwin O. Christenson. 
Here in one mammoth volume is a world-wide col- 
lection of early sculpture, painting and crafts, in- 
cluding ancestral figures; ceremonial masks; draw- 
ings and paintings on bark, fabric, sand, and rock: 
pottery; textiles; objects of personal adornments 
worn by tribes of many cultures. Over 400 illus., 32 
in full color. 934” x 11” Special 6.95 
1749. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dagobert D.. Runes. Here, in vivid pictures and 
illuminating text, are more than 3,000 years of 
world philosophy, from Socrates to the Existential- 
ists. Nearly 1,000 portraits, photographs,  fac- 
similes and other illustrations—a fascinating picto- 
rial survey of the major philosophical schools, the 
famous books of wisdom and the great major think- 
ers of both East and West. 814” x 11”. ¢ 
Pub. at $15.00. Only 

6549. AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA. By 
Ralph Ginzburg. Intro. by Theodor Reik: preface by 
George Jean Nathan. A forthright, lucid discussion 
of the 2,000 classics of erotica in the rare book 
rooms and restricted shelves of the world’s great 
libraries—synopses and extracts of famous works, 
descriptions of erotica collections, etc. Fine binding; 
boxed. Pub. at $6.50. Only 2.98 
4280. A PRIMER OF MODERN ART. By Sheldon 
Cheney. The best one-volume study of the men and 
forces, the meaning and signficance of contemporary 
art; 179 choice illustrations. 3rd revised edition, 
15th printing, of a popular guide to modern paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture. Special 3.98 
P-778. FEININGER: TOPSAIL SCHOONER. An 
unusual watercolor by a noted American artist whose 
precise construction, fluidity of tonalities and linear 
sensitivity is brilliantly 5 ae in this gray, blue, 
umber, yellow and black silk screen reproduction. 
26%” high x 30” wide. Special 2.98 


4110. U.S. CAMERA 1960: The Fifty Stars 
of the U.S.A. Ed. by Tom Maloney. Latest issue 
of the famous photography annual; over 300 
pages, 20 in full color; features on Edward 
Steichen, a rtfolio of the 50 states, the Art 
Director’s Club, Margaret Bourke-White, Lisa 
Larsen and other great camera artists, and the top 
oe ages of the year. 814” x 11”, 

ub. at $8.95. 








Only 2.98 


2961. LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER. By D. H. 
Lawrence. The original, unexpurgated edition that 
recently made publishing history; the complete, 
authorized Lawrence text, plus an Introduction by 
Mark Schorer and a Preface by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Hardbound. Pub. at $6.00, Only 1.00 
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Chain-Store Journalism 


LOUIS M. LYONS 


HEN the Columbia Forum 

brought out an article last 
spring by Arnold Beichman with the 
provocative title “Our Irrelevant 
Newspapers,” it raised temperatures 
in many city rooms. When the Oc- 
tober Harper’s published Peter Brae- 
strup’s charge that Boston newspa- 
pers have failed their city, Boston 
editors retorted that the New York 
reporter didn’t understand Boston 
or take account of its uniquely com- 
petitive situation. But Herbert 
Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
Courant, found no comfort in the 
disappearance of newspaper compe- 
tition in most cities. “Is the Press 
Writing Its Obituarv?” he asked in 
the Saturday Review, as he reviewed 
the mournful recorc. of newspaper 
mergers. Now his old Hartford 
neighbor, Carl E. Lindstrom, has dis- 
tilled his forty years of newspapering 
in a book with the dismal title 
The Fading American Newspaper 
(Doubleday). 

These dim views of our journal- 
istic scene are all by newspapermen. 
They appear to add up to what 
such a buoyant and successful pub- 
lisher as Mark Ethridge of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal describes in his 
1960 Pulitzer Lecture at Columbia 
as a fateful crisis in the American 
newspaper. 
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Lindstrom says that newspapers in 
most cities no longer serve to keep 
their readers informed. Their edi- 
torials no longer lead or inspire or 
persuade. The editorial vacuum has 
been filled by syndicated columns, 
bought, like comic strips and other 
features, to make a package that is 
cheaper to merchandise than the 
work of an adequate staff. What 
Lindstrom sees going out of the 
newspaper is the vitality of a com- 
munity institution. This suggests 
what Erwin D. Canham of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor was talking 
about when, as president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, he warned of a “crisis of confi- 
dence” in the press. 

Lindstrom cites the continuing 
record of newspaper mergers as a 
measure of failure. Like Ethridge, he 
notes a failure of the newspaper 
industry to keep pace with either 
technological or journalistic change, 
indeed to devote any considerable 
research to its own problems. In 
most of the American press he finds 
a depressing mediocrity of stereo- 
types and a lack of discrimination, 
taste, and liveliness. He lays this con- 
dition to the business management, 
which fails, he says, to recognize the 
importance of informed reporting 
and independent editorial discus- 


sion. Manpower is concentrated on 
routine “beats” where much news 
is self-genera’ 


| Freeney ay is not a blanket indici- 
ment. In the Midwest, he misses 
the fuller dimensions of reporting 
in a few great papers on the Eastern 
seaboard. Beyond that he notes re- 
gional exceptions and appreciates 
the vitality and independence of thie 
papers of Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, and Des Moines, and of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Lindstrom’s exceptions remind me 
of a personal embarrassment of 1952. 
A book about newspapers was seit 
me for review in early fall. In the 
blithe days of September, I easil; 
went along with the author’s thesis 
that political reporting was growing 
more impartial. I even offered a 
judgment that no Presidential cam- 
paign had ever been more candidly 
reported. But by mischance my Sep 
tember review was not published 
until November, when the tension o! 
October had raised the charge of a 
“one-party press.” A sad letter came 
from Elmer Davis, grieving over my 
lost intelligence. 

“You are spoiled by living on the 
Atlantic seaboard,” he wrote. “As 
far as I can see, every major city 
from Washington north had one or 
more papers that covered the cam- 
paign fairly. But I have had many 
hundreds of letters from other parts 
of the country which said, “Thank 
you for giwng us the news that 
our Republican newspapers won't 
print.’ ” 

The sterile stretches of American 
journalism that Mr. Lindstrom de- 
scribes are nct unrelated to the re- 
cent disclosure of the outlook of 
Engene C. Pulliam, publisher of six 
newspapers from Indianapolis to 
Phoenix. When he picked an editor 
for his largest paper from the staff 
of an eccentric right-wing magazine, 
Pulliam was quoted: “I’ve combed 
the whole country. There are lots 
of good journalists around but 
they’re all cockeyed left-wingers.” 

Anyone can observe what the left- 
wing influence on the American 
newspaper scene amounts to. This 
big publisher is announcing that he 
wants no taint of modern ideas on 
his papers. Some other publishers are 
less outspoken about it. Such a re- 
minder of the mentality of a pub- 
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lisher of a string of papers across the 
heart of the country defeats the life- 
long efforts of conscientious newsmen 
to avoid cynicism about their craft. 
It underscores the utter dependence 
of great communities on the chance 
of the kind of publisher who con- 
trols their chief channels of infor- 
mation and “public opinion.” 

The reason for newspaper merg- 
ers, to a degree where competition 
has become the exception, is given 
as rising costs in a period when the 
newspapers must share the adver- 
tisers’ dollar with television and 
magazines. One might suppose an 
expanding economy would spread 
the advertisers’ dollar too. Indeed, 
this very period has seen the swift 
expansion of the newspaper empire 
of S. I. Newhouse, the modern Mun- 
sey, who has been buying any big 
papers he could get his hands on at 
almost any price. He’s been getting 
rich on it, too, enough to give away 
millions. One suspects that unmen- 
tioned difficulties of the metropoli- 
tan newspapers have been the stall- 
ing of their distribution in their 
own city traffic, and the dispersal of 
their readers to the further suburbs. 

The only area where newspaper 
circulation has gained materially has 
been in the suburban press. Many of 
these out-of-town papers are only 
variations of a shoppers’ guide. But 
the most notably successful, such as 
Newsday on Long Island and the 
Quincy (Massachusetts) Patriot 
Ledger, have re-created a sense of 
community in these areas of con- 
fused metropolitan sprawl, thereby 
recovering what the big-city papers 
have lost in the disintegration of 
the urban community. One may well 
believe that this relation to its com- 
munity is vital to a newspaper. 

The dissolution of our metropoli- 
tan communities has been both a 
cause and an effect of the increasing 
tendency to run newspapers like 
chain stores, by their balance sheets. 
Just as the sense of community will 
have to be restored to maintain the 
vitality of a mass society, so the 
newspaper that is to survive as a 
viable institution will have to re- 
discover its relation to a true com- 
munity. Ethridge suggests this may 
work out in smaller papers, of a 
quality the reader will pay more for. 
The ultimate answer may lie “in 
the English pattern of small papers 
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with high advertising and circula- 
tion rates,” he says. “. . . We are go- 
ing to have to . . . charge what 
newspapers are worth.” 

Somehow it does prove possible 
for distinguished papers to survive 
to serve a small clientele in Eng- 
land, as has not happened here. 
Time and space in America, we are 
told, prevent such a national reach 
for a natural community of read- 
ers. But if the Wail Street Journal, 
and now the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, can distribute nationally from 
several printing plants, it is hard 
to see why some other papers of 
distinction might not seek a suffi- 
cient circulation at large. 

The limitation most usually cited 
is the necessity of a local advertis- 
ing base, which is another way of 
saying it can be done only if the 
reader will pay more of the cost. He 
should; it would insure the inde- 
pendence of his paper. It is too easy 
to blame the readers for the ills of 
our mass media, as Frank Luther 
Mott seems to in his recent Satur- 
day Review article, “A Twentieth- 
Century Monster: The Mass Audi- 
ence.” In most places the reader has 
no choice. Mark Ethridge finds that 
in twenty’ states no city has com- 
peting papers and eleven more have 
only one city with competition. 


, eteaprnen are not thriving un- 
der these conditions. Ethridge 
shows that newspaper circulation 
has gained only half as much as 
population in thirty years. The 
eleven largest Sunday papers have 
lost two and a half million circula- 
tion the past ten years. These years 
have seen both a sharp decline in 
the number of separate newspapers 
and a sharp rise in the number of 
chains, until the chains now con- 
trol more than half the daily circu- 
lation. We saw one consequence of 
chain operation in early October. 
One night an order from Hearst 
headquarters voted all fifteen of 
the Hearst papers for Mr. Nixon; 
the editorial was dictated over the 
wire, the same words in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s home town of Boston as in 
Mr. Nixon’s California. A week 
later a similar wire voted all the 
nineteen Scripps-Howard papers the 
same way. This is not precisely lo- 
cal autonomy. 

Ethridge doesn’t 


believe that 


competition from the entertainment 
world of TV need be fatal to news- 
papers if they work at the solid in- 
formation and interpretation job 
that TV is less equipped to do. Eth- 
ridge sees nothing mysterious in 
what ails the press: “Give me a 
newspaper that prints the news 
fully, fairly and fearlessly, interprets 
it intelligently and comments upon 
it vigorously, and I will take my 
chances that those other things for 
which publishers are responsible— 
fiscal soundness, economic independ- 
ence and public acceptance—will be 
added in satisfactory measure.” 

But he is concerned, as are the 
schools of journalism, over the 
leakage of top talent from the press 
to TV and other communications 
fields. The schools should worry 
more, as some do, about the failure 
of the newspaper to attract its share 
of talent from the campuses each 
June. Few newspapers do any re- 
cruiting, as all the modern industries 
do; fewer have any training program 
to offer recruits. For the most part 
there is no intelligible approach 
for the college graduate to seek 
newspaper employment. Many who 
explore it give up in bewilderment. 
Others who had imbibed the legend 
of crusading zeal of old-time editors 
are disillusioned by the limited out- 
look of the people they would be 
working for. If journalism is just a 
job, they can do better in public 
relations. Some journalism schools 
have changed their name to recog- 
nize the more remunerative allied 
fields. This is easier than accepting 
their long-deferred responsibility of 
leadership and professional criticism. 

The conformity of the chains to 
a central-office pattern is of course 
only the most obvious indicator of 
the conformity that runs through 
almost all of the big newspapers on 
all basic issues. It is an invisible 
thread in our national consciousness. 
James Reston of the New York 
Times, well situated to know, has 
noted the absence of criticism in 
the press of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. This is a constant in our 
public opinion, a conforming to 
conservatism that has become so 
habitual as to be unconscious. 

If a certain singleness of editorial 
outlook seems riveted on the press 
by its business control, it is never- 
theless offset in degree by the box- 
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An explosive report 
on the Cuban 
revolution from the 
Cubans’ point ef view 


One man’s outspoken opinion about 
what’s really going on in Cuba, as com- 
pared to what the American press has 
reported. C. Wright Mills presents the 
Cubans’ uncensored opinions of Ameri- 
can “imperialism”, American business 
interests, Communist aid, the possibility 
of 2 counter-revolution, our naval base 
at Guantanamo, agrarian reform, Castro, 
and many other central issues. 
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Detailed—and Damning 


THE SERVANTS 
OF POWER: 4 ristory 


of the Use of Social Science 


in American Industry 
By LOREN BARITZ 


An objective examination of how 
and why business tycoons have 
made increasing use of social sci- 
ence techniques for the purpose 
of controlling labor —and how the 
social scientists, by and large, 
have willingly dedicated their tal- 
ents to the service of corporate 
power. Based om all published 
sources, buttressed by the private 
papers of many industrial firms 
and by interviews with leaders 
of business, labor, and the social 
sciences themselves. A revealing 
and important study. $4.50 


Wesleyan University Press 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 








office value of the syndicated colum- 
nist, who may be independent and 
may be liberal. Such columnists as 
Walter Lippmann and Joseph Alsop 
doubtless have more impact on the 
readers of many newspapers than do 
the editorials. This provides some 
balance. 

Very many publishers, however, 
buy only columnists who echo their 
own views This is a serious damper 
on American public opinion, which 
is further handicapped by the inade- 
quacy of our foreign correspondence 
in an ever more difficult and con- 
fusing world. And even in domestic 
affairs, few papers have specialists 
capable of analyzing the increasing 
complexity of issues. 


a OWNERSHIP of the Amer- 
ican newspaper, which long re- 
sisted the familiar corporate struc- 
ture of most business, had seemed 
the surest guarantee of the continu- 
ance of the character of independent 
newspapers. This is still true in nota- 
ble instances, and these newspapers 
treat their readers seriously. It is 
true of the successors of Adolph 
Ochs in the New York Times, of 
the Pulitzers in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the Danielses in Raleigh, 
the Cowleses in Minneapolis, the 
Binghams in Louisville, the heirs of 
Lucius Nieman in the Milwaukee 
Journal, of Charles H. Taylor in 
the Boston Globe, the publishers 
of the Washington Star and the 
Washington Post, and some others. 
They exhibit a sense of responsibil- 
ity for the character of the news- 
paper as an institution of the com- 
munity. Until recently it seemed 
possible that their example would 
lead other publishers increasingly to 
accept a relationship to their papers 
similar to that of trustees to a uni- 
versity, to protect its independence 
and build its strength to serve. 
But family ownership has proved 
vulnerable, due to the consequences 
of our common mortality. Control 
has sometimes been vested in 
trustees, and divisions have arisen 
within owning families. These con- 
ditions have opened the way for out- 
side purchase by entrepreneurs like 
Newhouse. But in some other };laces 
the local heirs to family-held news- 
papers seem just to have grown tired. 
It is hard to imagine the Tafts and 
their neighbors letting control of all 
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the newspapers of Cincinnati pass to 
the outside ownership of the Scripps- 
Howard chain. But it did happen 
there, as it has in other cities. 

Of course the standardization of 
the press has not been the only factor 
diluting the individual characteris- 
tics of our community life. But a 
newspaper is such a strategic institu- 
tion that what devitalizes its charac- 
ter weakens its community. 

It is probably true that most of 
the newspapers that have survived 
the pressures to merge have been 
strengthened by the elimination o! 
competition. How that is to be bai- 
anced against the loss of diversity o! 
viewpoint and the constriction o! 
our channels of communication de- 
pends on your priority of values. | 
is true that under responsible con- 
trol, the “monopoly” newspapers 
have been freed from the downpul! 
of competition in sensationalism and 
have been able to present the news 
in the perspective of their own pro 
fessional editorial judgment, unin- 
hibited by fear of what “that yellow 
rag across the street” may do. But 
with all the news and its interpreta- 
tion under one control, the commu- 
nity is terribly dependent on the 
kind of publisher it gets. 


— are most conscious of the 
publisher’s absolute control ol 
“public opinion” at election time. 
The publisher in his political atti- 
tude represents what the British call 
“the Establishment,” or our sociol- 
ogists “the local power setup.” It is 
usually not advertiser influence that 
presses him to the conservative side, 
or even wholly his own economic 
stake as big taxpayer and big employ- 
er. Rather it is his consciousness of 
representing the part of the commu- 
nity closest to him, the Downtown 
Club, his fellow trustees and direc- 
tors and vestrymen of the institutions 
he supports. Few big-business pub- 
lishers are mavericks, as many of our 
picturesque old-time editors were. 
The newspaper in their hands be- 
comes a conventional institution, 
parallel to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Community Fund Council, 
and the First National Bank, to 
which they are usually in hock for 
twenty years for that $18-million 
new plant they were forced to put 
up outside the traffic jams that stran- 
gled distribution from their old 
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Jant. “How many people have got 
$18 million?” a big publisher plain- 
tively asks. 

The commitment to the bank for 
such enormous new capital outlay is 
a reason often given for failure to 
launch new editorial enterprises. 
Revenues have reached a peak, in the 
publisher’s mind, because he feels 
unable to raise advertising rates, 
lest he lose an even larger slice of 
the advertisers’ dollar to the more 
dramatic competition of television. 
He has raised the reader price to five, 
seven, eight cents, and looks to the 
dime as an attainable ceiling. But 
this is only to catch up, not to finance 
a foreign service, to strengthen staff 
resources, or to set standards of taste 
in his community by informed criti- 
cism of books, music, theater, the 
arts, or even of public planning. 

The publisher feels in a bind that 
forces him to make whatever savings 
can be secured by relying more on 
syndicated features and wire-service 
news, which shrink the individuality 
and enterprise of the paper. 

The current trend is toward ever 
more mergers—some have occurred 
while this piece was on the type- 
writer—and thus to increasing con- 
centration of control. The ultimate 
economy the publisher sees is a 
round-the-clock operation, publish- 
ing a morning and evening paper in 
the same plant, with no local com- 
petition. This is indeed the primary 
objective of mergers, and in all but 
a handful of cities it is already 
achieved, or on the drawing boards. 

The American sentiment against 
monopoly or near-monopoly has not 
got us very far in other fields, 
even though the government is 
armed with anti-trust weapons. It 
is not apt to be effective in the news- 
paper business until there are tech- 
nological developments, not now in 
sight, to cut down the tremendous 
capital requirement. Or else there 
will have to be a public awareness 
of the importance of diversity and 
independence—not in sight either— 
that will bring support of smaller 
newspapers that can be more repre- 
sentative of the diverse elements in 
American life. For these the reader 
will have to pay a higher price—the 
price of independence from the rev- 
enues of mass advertising. Until then, 
except in rarely fortunate commu- 
nities, the reader will have to look 
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beyond the daily press, as many have 
learned to do, for fuller dimensions 
and more independence of discussion 
of public issues. 

This is not at all to say that the 








daily paper has no vital function or 
that it is not in many instances per- 
forming it competently; only that it 
is limiting its role to less than the 
readers’ needs. 


A Long Way from Houston 


NAT HENTOFF 


S™ (“LiGHTNIN’”) Hopkins is a 
gaunt blues singer and guitarist 
in the dying tradition of Blind 
Lemon Jefferson, Texas Alexander, 
and other Southern Negroes who 
found they could escape the cotton- 
picking servility of country life by 
singing for nickels and dimes on city 
streets, eventually working at dances 
and bars, and maybe making extra 
money from quick recordings. They 
sang stories about their own lives 
and knew that their listeners would 
have no trouble understanding and 
sympathizing with the lyrics. 

Economically, the blues players 
lived a more precarious existence 
than their neighbors, preferring to 
take their chances in the night world 
of gamblers, pimps, and_hard- 
drinking laborers out for a few ex- 
plosive hours away from ‘Mister 
Charlie.” Like his predecessors, Hop- 
kins is proud that although he has 
lived in Texas most of his life, he 
has had little to do “with people that 
call me ‘boy’ and then wait for me 
to say ‘yessuh.’ I stay with my own 
people. I have all my fun and I have 
my trouble with them.” 

Hopkins is close to the last of his 
line. Negro youngsters, including 
those in the South, have long been 
exposed to more sophisticated ways 
of expressing the blues. Those with 
musical capacity go into jazz (“not 
deep enough,” says Lightnin’) or a 
career in commercial pop music. 
Most young Negroes regard Lightnin’ 
as old-fashioned. They tend to asso- 
ciate a harsh country voice and an 
unorthodox guitar style with the 
“old times” from which they want 
to get as far away as they can. When 
Lightnin’ and such of his contem- 
poraries as John Lee Hooker, Muddy 
Waters, and Sunnyland Slim are 
dead, there will be no one to replace 
them. The blues will continue, but 
without the unhurried beat, raw 





warmth, and unself-conscious down- 
home imagery of the adventurers 
from the country. 


O' THOSE country-reared blues sing- 
ers still alive, Lightnin’ is by all 
odds the best. Like the most powerful 
of his predecessors, he makes up his 
own songs, and can improvise a tune 
and lyrics simultaneously. His sub- 
jects are those long common to the 
blues—women, whiskey, prison, death, 
and wandering. When there is social 
commentary, it is not a New York 
Post editorial but comes out of a 
particular place and time in Light- 
nin’s experience, as in his memory 
of the bitter seasons when he was 
hired out to a Mr. Moore, a land- 
owner with property north of Dallas: 


“You know I got a telegram this 
morning. 
It say your wife is dead. 
I showed it to Mr. Moore. He says, 
Go ahead, nigger, you know you 
gotta plow a ridge. 
That white man said it’s been 
rainin’. 
Yes sir, I’m way behind. 
Yes sir. I’m way behind. 
I may let you bury that woman 
On your dinner time.” 


Lightnin’ farmed for some years 
before he acquired the confidence 
to try to make a living out of the 
blues. Born in Leon County between 
Houston and Dallas, he started mak- 
ing music when he was a child. “I 
was eight or before, and my family 
come in from chopping cotton and 
plowing in the fields and they find 
me sitting down in the middle of the 
floor playing that guitar. Right then 
I had it in my heart that I could 
play it.” 

When he finally moved to the city, 
Lightnin’ at first supplemented his 
precarious income from music by 
running policy slips, taking charge 
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of a gambling room, and “maybe 
even had a few money women on 
the line.” He sang in the streets, 
waiting for a call to go into a bar, 
perform, and pass the hat. “I'd get 
on busses too. Bus drivers used to 
stop and say, ‘Get on, boy.” Wouldn’t 
cost me nothing, and i’d pick up 
some change.” 

Lightnin’ began recording in 1946, 
and gave up some of his extramusi- 
cal activities. He picked up his nick- 
name when he went that year to Los 


Angeles to record with a Texas 


pianist named “Thunder” Smith. 
Lightnin’ made some two hundred 
records in the next eleven or twelve 
years, and some were hits. A few of 
them are still worth collecting, but 
most of his performances were taste- 
lessly gimmicked by the record com- 
panies to conform to what was 
selling. 

In the late 1950's, Lightnin’ was 
hardly recording at all any more. 
Even with the heavily amplified 
guitar he was told to use in record 
sessions and the crudely battering 
accompaniment, his records didn’t 
sell. He moved from furnished room 
to furnished room, staying as close 
as he could to Dowling Street, center 
of the action in Houston’s Negro 
business section. At times money 
was scarce and it was hard to pick 
up enough for rent, food, and whis- 
key. But he was at home, and there 
were stretches of regular work at 
dances. Lightnin’ didn’t prosper, but 
there was always a way for him to 
stay alive in a neighborhood he knew 
so well. 

As his commercial recording ses- 
sions dwindled, Lightnin’ seemed 
certain to end his life in Houston, 
working on the streets and at dances. 
A couple of years ago, however, two 
writers sought him out. One was 
Sam Charters, who recorded Light- 
nin’ for Folkways and devoted a 
chapter to him in his book The 
Country Blues (Rinehart). The other 
was Mack McCormick, who recorded 
two Lightnin’ albums for Tradition, 
and encouraged hiro to try a part- 
time concert career in view of a 
sudden rise of interest in classic 
blues. 


} irony FIRST THREE LPs present the 
full expressive range of Lightnin’ 
as singer and blues writer. For once, 
he was allowed to record all by him- 





self. He wasn’t limited by commer- 
cial considerations in his choice of 
repertory, he played the unamplified 
guitar he prefers, and the conditions 
for recording were much warmer and 
more informal than the cold studio 
briskness to which he had been 
accustomed. The albums—Lightnin’ 
Hopkins (Folkways FS 3822), Coun- 
try Blues (Tradition TLP 1035), and 
Autobiography in Blues (Tradition 
TLP 1040)—contain bitterly lonely 
prison songs, infectious party invita- 
tions, stories of the gambling life, 
exasperated work songs, spoken remi- 
niscences, an oddly unsentimental 
but touching report of a child try- 
ing to get his parents to stop their 
fighting, and Lightnin’s best-known 
song among Negroes, Short Haired 
Woman. 

Following the long-play records, 
invitations came for Lightnin’ to 
play in folk-song concerts before pre- 
dominantly white audiences. Light- 
nin’ was reluctant, and was especially 
disinclined to leave Houston for the 
concert route. “Here in Houston I 
can be broke and hungry and walk 
out and someone will buy me a din- 
ner. It ain’t always like that in a 
strange place.” 

But there was money in the con- 
certs, and so he tried a few near 
home. The first was given in July, 
1959, at a hootenanny in the Alley 
Theatre in Houston. To his surprise 
the audience responded enthusias- 
tically, particularly to his lighter 
material. 

In describing an appearance by 
Lightnin’ at the Alley Theatre last 
May, Mack McCormick, Lightnin’s 
personal historian, has observed: “It 
is very, very difficult for him to sing 
seriously of sorrows or tragedies to 
a group of strange white people. He 
prefers to pluck for the easiest re- 
sponse, to make them laugh. On 
several of these shows he threw 
away songs such as ‘Penitentiary 
Blues’ with a leer or a comic gesture. 
One night he actually got a laugh 
with the line ‘One kind favor I ask 
of you, please see that my grave is 
kept clean.’” 

The song was originally created 
by Blind Lemon Jefferson, who came 
from the same part of Texas and 
whom Lightnin’ first saw many dec- 
ades ago as a “great big fat dark 
man with a big stomach” playing at 
a Baptist picnic. “Lemon showed me 











some things on the guitar,” Lightnin’ 
recalls, “and then hollered at me, 
‘Boy, you better play it right.’ We 
played together that day and I never 
forgot it. And I just come up to be 
one of those people myself, and now 
I’m an old man.” 

Lightnin’ did finally gather courage 
to leave Houston and went to Cali- 
fornia last July for a concert at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 
Again, he didn’t sing the darker and 
more painful parts of his repertory 
and worked instead on getting the 
quickest and most predictable re- 
sponse from the white audience by 
concentrating on bawdy songs, tales 
of fickle women, and general clown- 
ing. “Lightnin’ figures that white 
audiences never have experienced 
the hard blues he knows,” a friend 
has pointed out. “He’s got a leg scar, 
among other memories, from the 
chain-gang. He doesn’t think they’!] 
understand what he’s talking about, 
and I must say most of those ‘folk’ 
audiences encourage him in_ that 
belief. To them, he’s an ‘exotic.’ And 
so he only gives them a small part 
of himself.” 


HERE WAS some apprehension 
among Lightnin’s friends in Hous- 

ton when bookings were finally ar- 
ranged for him in New York this fall. 
He had been in the city briefly a few 
years before to record, but these 
would be his first big-time concert 
and night-club appearances in the 
North. A college tour was also ar- 
ranged, and even a television ap- 
pearance on A Pattern of Words 
and Music, one of the CBS-TV Tele- 
vision Workshop series. “This is go- 
ing to be a lyrical entertainment,” 
a producer told Lightnin’, “a show 
that will please the eye and be mean- 
ingful to the heart and head. It won’t 
have a dramatic form as such, but 
will increase in intensity as we weave 
the various elements into an hour.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Lightnin’ uncom- 
prehendingly. “How many minutes 
do you want me to do?” 

His official debut was to be at a 
hootenanny in Carnegie Hall Octo- 
ber 14. A list of suggestions concern- 
ing repertory and the care and 
handling of Lightnin’ was sent from 
Houston to the New York promoter 
in charge of his appearances. After 
listing the songs and stories Lightnin’ 
tells most graphically, the tip sheet 
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PASSION AND 
PYROTECHNICS 


Leonard Bernstein's Berlioz 
js passion and pyrotechnics 
hear the Bernstein way 
with ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
the blazing’‘ Roman Carnival’’ 
Overture. 

ML 5570/MS 6170/Berlioz: 
“Roman Carnival” Overture; 
Exeerpts from“ Romeo and 
Juliet”/ New York Philhar- 
nonic, Leonard Bernstein, 
conductor. 


PUCCINI AND THE BLUES 


Grand Opera’s Fileen Farrell 
is a heartbreaking ‘‘Madame 
Butterfly’’-—or ‘‘Tosca’’ but 
the vocal surprise of the year 
is her newest role,the hero- 
ine of the blues. She lights a 
tender torch in “J’ve Got a 
Right to Sing the Blues.” 

CL 1465/CS 8256/“I’ve Got 
a Right to Sing the Blues’’/ 
Bileen Farrell. 

ML 54838/MS 6150/ 
PUCCINI ARIAS/Eileen 
Farrell. 

ML 5484/MS 6151/“‘An 
Kileen Farrell Song Recital.” 


33 singles: A happy new note. Many of your favorite singers and their songs 
are now available too on neat 7-inch single records at your favorite speed—33. 


always YOURS on COLUMBIA ® RECORDS 


EVERYBODY’S GIRL IRMA 


“Trma la Douce,” a wayward 
but of course goodhearted 
wench, is chronicled in the 
score of a new Broadway mu- 
sical, a kind of French ‘‘Three 
Penny Opera’ imported by 
way of London. Try it in 
French-with the redoubtable 
Zizi Jeanmaire as Irma-—or in 
English with the stars of the 
American cast. Either way, 
“Irma” is brash musical com- 
edy with a touch of bitters. 
OL 5560 English/WL 177 
French/Irma la Douce. 


the newest SOUNDS ® 


MEMORIES ARE MADE 
OF SONGS 


Mitch Miller, a bearded piper 
who leads a splendid new 
national pastime—Sing Along 
with Mitch-this time with a 
melodic memoir. 

CL 1542/CS 8342/Memo- 
ries/Sing Along with Mitch/ 
Mitch Miller and the gang. 


THE VOICE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


Sir John Gielgud is the true 
voice of Shakespeare. New- 
and exclusively on Columbia 
Records—is the sequel to 
Gielgud’s “Ages of Man.” In 
a new Shakespeare program— 
“One Man in His Time’’—Sir 
John goes to the very heart of 
matters in Julius Caesar, Mac- 
beth, Richard II and Henry V, 
among others. 

OL 5550/One Man in His 
Time/Sir John Gielgud. 


FROM “HANSEL” TO 
“WOZZECK” 


Thomas Schippers is a spir- 
ited maestro with a gift for 
opera that has carried him tri- 
umphantly to La Scala and 
the Met. His premiere Colum- 
bia recording is a rousing 
‘“*Lp”’ of orchestral interludes 
from operas that range —as- 
tonishingly —from “Hansel 
and Gretel” to “Traviata,” 
“Vanessa” and to“ Wozzeck.” 
ML 5564/MS 6164/ Orches- 
tral Music from the Opera/ 
The Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra, Thomas Schippers, 
conductor. 


® “Columbia” ® Marcas Reg. Printed in U.S. A. 





ended with a stage direction unique 
to the New York concert scene: 
“Lightnin’ does drink quite a bit 
but understands that he is at his best 
when he holds off and does not drink 
himself to the point that he becomes 
sloppy. When he is waiting to go 
on, it is best to discourage his 
drinking except in small bits and 
then encourage him to have a large 
slug before he goes on.” 

As at most “folk” events, the audi- 
ence was predominantly young, very 
young. They looked like—and some 
were—the intense questioners at 
meetings of the Young Peoples So- 
cialist League and the Saturday 
picketers of Woolworth’s. The folk 
music they prefer consists largely of 
ballads and novelty songs they've 
learned from records by Pete Seeger 
and the Weavers. They are most 
moved by traditional songs with new 
lyrics that condemn Jim Crow and 
the Bomb. 

The Carnegie Hall crowd reacted 
most eagerly to Seeger and a twenty- 
three-year-old Negro from Detroit, 
Bill McAdoo, who had majored in 
history and English at the University 


of Michigan. The exuberant work 
song “Jumping Judy” has been re- 
cast by McAdoo as “I Don’t Want 
to Have a War” (“I will never drop 
that bomb, and blow this world to 
Hell”). There is little music and less 
imagination in McAdoo, but his 
slogans are correct. The youngsters 
cheered him, and roared for more. 

Lightnin’ came onstage wearing 
his habitual dark glasses and, as 
always when he works, a_ towel 
around his neck. (“It gets hot down 
in Houston,”) He was the only real 
folk singer on the program as dis- 
tinguished from singers who “inter- 
pret” folk material. He made some 
contact with the audience, again 
avoiding his harshest songs and fo- 
cusing instead on women, those lost 
and those invited back. The applause 
was loud but dutiful. 

Lightnin’ took his place among 
the other performers on stage and 
listened politely while another per- 
former delivered a singing editorial 
on the death of Caryl Chessman. 
Wisely, Lightnin’ had decided to 
keep “See That My Grave Is Kept 
Clean” to himself. «» 


Strangers in Flanders 


HILTON KRAMER 


HE CIVILIZATION of fifteenth-cen- 

tury Flanders is not one for which 
we feel an instinctive affinity. Where- 
as the achievements of the early Ital- 
ian Renaissance and of Elizabethan 
England may echo in the mind as 
the very stuff of which the modern 
world is made, the great age of Flem- 
ish culture evokes, for most of us, no 
comparable mental picture. The 
paintings of Jan van Eyck or Hans 
Memling or Rogier van der Weyden 
that we happen to see in our travels 
abroad or in our own museums may 
dazzle us with their technical perfec- 
tion, their precision and _ verisimili- 
tude, but they do not strike us as 
having an immediate relation to any 
concept of art we now enjoy as an 
unquestioned habit of mind. On the 
contrary, the almost unbelievable 
virtuosity of Flemis craftsmanship 
is more likely to be an obstacle than 
an attraction to eyes nourished on 
the art of the last hundred years. 
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Since the advent of Impressionism 
we have grown used to the kind of 
art that dispenses with finical meth- 
ods of execution as a mark of supe- 
rior expressive powers. The probity 
of modern art consists in its having 
narrowed to a radical degree the 
technical distance that formerly sepa- 
rated intention from realization, and 
this places it at the farthest possible 
remove from an art like the Flemish 
masters’, which almost made a sci- 
ence of precisely those elements we 
no longer regard as indispensable in 
our appreciation of pictorial art. 
Though it commands our respect as 
an unrivaled feat of the hand and 
the mind, Flemish painting has 
proved incapable of gaining a foot- 
hold in contemporary sensibility. 
Neither the art scholars nor the best 
of our living painters have given it 
the kind of attention that would 
have brought it closer to us. No poet 
or novelist has produced a book of 


impressions, interpretation, or travel 
that would have conferred on it an 
air of romance or historical glamour. 
We come to Flemish art as strangers. 


Aa SERIOUS EXPOSITION of the 
Flemish school is thus handi- 
capped at the start, and it may be 
for this reason that a major showing 
of the Flemish masters is seldom at- 
tempted. It is one of the great 
achievements of the exhibition of 
“Masterpieces of Flemish Art: Van 
Eyck to Bosch,” currently at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, that it con- 
fronts this handicap with boldness. 
It establishes at the outset a workable 
and affecting basis for a more know!- 
edgeable and intense response than 
one would have thought possible. 
This exhibition, which has been o1- 
ganized jointly by the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts and the city of Bruges, is 
surely the most important museum 
event of the year—and of many a 
year. It was shown in the Communal 
Museum of Bruges during the sum- 
mer months, to the delectation of 
thousands of visitors to Belgium, and 
it remains on view in Detroit until 
the end of December. It includes an 
astonishing number of rare treasures: 
in addition to bringing together the 
most comprehensive exhibition of 
Flemish painting in more than half 
a century, the show includes superb 
examples of sculpture, drawing, tap- 
estry, gold and metal work, illumi- 
nated manuscripts, and _ historical 
documents of the period. It is not 
only a great age of painting that we 
are shown in Detroit, but a whole 
civilization: that devout but curious- 
ly earthbound civilization which cen- 
tered on the commercial world of 
Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels in the 
fifteenth century. In the end it is this 
whole panorama of a rich and crea- 
tive culture that renders its brightest 
jewel—the masterworks of Flemish 
painting—both more comprehensible 
and somehow closer in spirit. 

In many period exhibitions, which 
mingle furniture and crafts together 
with objects of fine art, one sooner 
or later feels the need to be done 
with the decorative setting in order 
to gain a clear view of the painting 
and sculpture. Period settings make 
an appeal to our interest in history 
and social custom; to the modern eye 
that has grown used to regarding 
plastic art as something apart from 
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Nothing is so pleasant as intellectual companionship. And that’s why 
more and more of our readers are giving The Reporter for Christmas—it estab- 
lishes a new bond with an old friend, or it can make a new friend. Because it is a 


a very different gift, it clearly says: “I thought of this particularly for you because | knew 
you would like it.” 





Even though the flood of Reporter Christmas gift orders is heavier than ever this year, we can still handle 
last-minute orders. So you still have time if you send your order right now! 


You couldn't find a more appropriate or interesting gift for friends who are on your wave length—and The Reporter 
is easy to give! Just fill out the form opposite (it’s airmail and postpaid) and send it to us. The Reporter costs so little. 


After the first gift at the $6 rate, you pay only 


$5 for the second subscription $4.50 for each additional gift 


Also, by entering or renewing your own subscription, you can arrive immediately at the reduced rate for all your gifts. 
lf you already have a subscription and it still has a while to run, just add on your renewal whenever it expires. 


As soon as we receive your order, we'll mail a handsome card announcing your gift. The Christmas issue of the 


subscription will arrive soon after—the first of twenty-four adventures in good reading. You needn’t send any 
money with your order. 


To help ease the seasonal strain on your budget, we'll be glad to withhold the bill until after the first of 
the year. 


So solve your Christmas gift problems immediately—and ideally—with the order form 


right here in front of you. Mail it today and share The Reporter with 
your friends all year. 










THE REPORTER Puzzle 


Acrostickler No. 21 





















































DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains 
two clues. One is a conventional syno- 
nym; the other a pun, anagram, or play 
on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be 
transferred to the corresponding squares 
in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words 
in the acrostic will, when read down, 
spell out the name of a prominent person. 








192 46 103 26 36 204 143 
French forest mode famous in World War I. 





20 222 81 24 122 147 131 

**Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace, /Blind 
to on his turret.’’ Browning, ‘‘One 
Word More.”’ 
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16 125 32 190 Females. 




















irrered 

Og a ee ACROSS DOWN 
4 28 93 101 174 194 202 
Name of family in well-known novel by 1. It’s a pity when a bad actor is 1. We may establish irksome du- 
Jan. Struther. caught between two points. ties which we have to evade. 

11. An adhesive pattern is laced 3. Danes may climb mountains. 
ee ee ae up. 5. Aged by the lord! 
95 152 135 79 22 Mule (rare variant). 31. Dian is in a state! 7. Males eat them. 
39. What type rug | ask is in an 9. Capriciously conceals the site 

a es ee A Italian city? of the Blue Grotto. 

134 208 112 164 48 Quick. 61. An affectionate contact may be 11. Copperfield lady is now known 
found among the crack Issei. as stupid. 

Se eae ae. POE eae 66. But Spica is a star, nota jelly! 13. Riga Sea may go up in smoke. 
54 44 91 85 176 186 104 72. Associate of Nelson found in a 15. Peer’s mother is after the French 
A counter-thrust. tall order. rental. 

91. Pan-American but not nicer 64, Thelass she cuts to the quick. 

I cut. 66. Triple Abalm for the first state. 
60 145 14 133 206 87 217 100. Dirges may lend themselves to 68. Dives in plus England. 

Said of -ocks eroded by ocean action (3,4). a washboard effect. 70. One in court may wear a crown, 
111. To Crosby with love of a game. but not you. 

K PR eS gen a 121. Are you late? Ah, better than 72. The Red Admiral in 72 across 
196 40 7 121 210 never, Miss Gibson! is commanded. 

First president of the Turkish Republic. 130. Worn? Ay, but stilla vital land. 151. A free steak is no feat when it 
151. Adamant soldiers of 153 down? smells to’ heaven. 

L eo ES eee ee 156. Donkey has eaten, said the old 153. ‘No rake but an eastern land. 

170 98 50 58 62 105 178 Religion. prospector, to his credit. 157. Severe after part. 
162. The leading lady is avid about 159. Happening in even the best 
re sal open OER SIE Pare her role. families. 
184 109 123 166 18 74 181. Tour about in the east and 163. One member of parliament? 
Manifesto of 1854 recommending U.S. pur- northeast on the way. (2,5) Why 50 may hint at it! 
chase of Cuba. 189. River about to swallow caps 165. Add the French and mix thor- 
but they got away. oughly. 

a 211. International organization runs 170. Judicious to Nan is not in- 
52 168 42 224 128 139 not to senators. (abbr.) souciant, leads to hand-to-hand 
To move or act in a lazy way. 221. Mad Anthony is on the skids, combat. 

. | hear. 176. Cows may be in a clumsy boat. 
180 30 219 92 9 2 141 198 182 214 © 1960 by the Reporter Magazine Company 
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xford Guy Tugwell’s THE ENLARGE- 
ENT OF THE PRESIDENCY was de- 
ribed on the front page of The New 
ork Times Book Review as “a brilliant 
ork. . . a penetrating study of the devel- 
ment, almost in spite of itself, of the 
orid’s most powerful political post.” A 
noramic view of American history as 
irrered in the growth of presidential re- 
onsibility. $6.95 











at is startling.” 


IE COMING OF WAR, by Albert Z. Carr, is an outstanding 
dy of one of the most colorful yet relatively little known 
iods of American history — the years between the American 
tion and the War of 1812. “The idea that we hovered 
the brink of war for thirty years,” comments Lewis Gannett, 
nd finally tumbled into it, more than a century ago, has a 
tshness and obvious rightness and contemporary —— 

4.95 








THE PRESIDENCY AND A PRESIDENT 


MEN OF GOOD INTENTIONS: Crisis 
of the American Presidency, by Blair Bol- 
les, is a provocative examination of twen- 
tieth-century corruption in the Executive 
Branch, revealing how trusted subordi- 
nates have taken advantage of poorly de- 
fined areas of responsibility. An important 
analysis, including Mr. Bolles’ own rea- 
soned suggestions for improvements in 
White House organization. $4.50 


WAR AND FEACE 












THE VARIED 
AMERICAN 
SCENE 
FRESHLY 
INTERPRETED 
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DOUBLEDAY 





In LINCOLN FOR THE AGES, edited by 
the outstanding Lincoln scholar Ralph G. 
Newman, 78 distinguished Americans 
have written original articles interpreting 
the first 150 years of one of our greatest 
president’s impact on the world. Among 
the contributors are Mark Van Doren, 
Henry Steele Commager, Adlai Steven- 
son, Senator Paul Douglas, Marianne 
Moore, Earl Schenck Miers, and Dore 
Schary. $5.95 


Justice William O. Douglas writes of his first and greatest love 
in MY WILDERNESS: The Pacific West. Described in The 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review as “exciting reading 
for all who care about the outdoors or the kind of recreation 
that develops and sustains greatness,” this is a distinguished 
American’s personal testament to the restorative power of 
natural beauty. Illustrated by Robin Jaques. 


$4.95 


COMMUNICATIONS AND CULTURE ; 


E. Lindstrom, a veteran newspaper 
tor, explores the plight of his fellow 
ofessionals in THE FADING AMERI- 

NEWSPAPER, commenting on the 
line of journalistic quality, the shifting 
control from editors to the front office, 
d the migration of newsmen — and their 
ders — to other communications media. 

$3.95 


The pornography racket (books, movies, 
photographs, magazines) and the legal as- 
pects of the censorship of obscenity are 
the subjects of THE SMUT PEDDLERS, 
by James Jackson Kilpatrick, distinguished 
editor of the Richmond News Leader. Es- 
sential reading for parents, teachers, church 
and civic groups, and others anxious to 
curb the tremendous traffic in pornography 
without endangering freedom of expres- 
sion. $4.50 





AMERICANS ABROAD — 14 noted overseas corre- 
Sspondents provide a valuable handbook of back- 
ground information on 22 countries in CAVAL- 
CADE OF EUROPE, edited by Lowell Thomas and 
Charles Hurd. A “mental” guide to Europe, its his- 
tory, and the political and cultural developments so 
Necessary to a proper evaluation of current events. 





Eric Larrabee, Managing Editor of Amer- 
ican Heritage Magazine, contributes a per- 
ceptive analysis of the state of American 
culture at mid-century in THE SELF- 
CONSCIOUS SOCIETY. “...[A] stimu- 
lating discussion of our arts and manners 
and morals ... Read Mr. Larrabee’s book. 
It is cool, witty and skeptical, but it shows 
a faith in America that may remind you 
of William Faulkner’s Nobel address.” 

—CHARLES POORE, N. Y. Times. $3.50 














$4.95 












AIRBORNE AMERICANS, and all others concerned 
with air safety, will find the full inside story of over- 
crowded skies, investigations, pilot error, “legislative 
failure,” and measures underway to make flying safer 
in THE PROBABLE CAUSE: The Truth About Air 
Travel Today, a carefully researched and authorita- 
tive study by Robert J. Serling. 


$3.95 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS DOUBLEDAY 


“Anyone who has a feeling for what 
the American countryside looks like 
and for the deep emotions which 
the sight of it evokes will find this 
a memorable book . . . a subtle and 
persuasive comment on the pro- 
gressive deterioration of America’s 
sense of values . . . gentie, peaceful, 
and wholly charming.” 

—Bruce Catron 


A cross-country trip in a rickety 
Model-T in the days of the old 
Lincoln Highway . . . and the re- 
turn trip thirty-five years later 
in which this gifted artist-social 
historian recaptures the gran- 
deur of the country and the un- 
complicated era of his youth as 
it fades into American legend. 
Four color plates and more than 
60 delightful pen-and-ink 
sketches. $6.50 


ERIC SLOANE CLASSICS 


the best in Americana 


Eric Sloane’s AMERICANA 

3 volumes boxec $10.75 

American Barns and Covered 
Bridges 

American Yesterday 

Our Vanishing Landscape 


$3.95 
$3.95 
$3.95 


THE SEASONS OF AMERICA PAST 


$6.50 
These Wilfred Funk, Inc. publica- 
tions are available at all bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 














IF TEA LEAVES WON’T TELL 
WHAT YOUR FRIENDS WANT 
FOR CHRISTMAS ... 

TURN TO PAGE 67 











the main stream of practical culture, 
there seems to be no necessary rela- 
tion between the making of useful 
objects and the pure artistic vision. 
But there is something so truly ar- 
resting in the presentation of the 
Flemish objects at Detroit that one 
feels unable to respond in the nor- 
mal modern way without violating 
the spirit of the exhibition and of 
the period it expounds with such 
clarity and force. Far from being an 
irrelevance or a diversion, the deco- 
rative objects are actually in some 
cases one’s best introduction to the 
aesthetic mentality of the time. 


i PART this is due to the extraor- 

dinary felicity of the show’s pres- 
entation, abounding in _ intimate 
corners and gracious juxtapositions, 
but on a more important level it 
goes to the very heart of the Flemish 
achievement. The consummate artis- 
try of a gold reliquary, the workman- 
ship and intellectual finesse in the 
embroidery of a chasuble, are not 
things apart from the temper and 
craft of the great painters. On the 
contrary, they state very exactly 
and explicitly the premises of Flem- 
ish painting: its worldly materialism 
and extravagance on the one hand, 
and its loyalty to medieval traditions 
on the other. It has often been re- 
marked that Flemish painting is an 
art in which nothing is left unsaid. 
A few square inches of painted sur- 
face that in a Titian or a Tintoretto 
(no less than in a Picasso or a Miré) 
would be given over to the sweep of 
a loaded brush are occupied, in a 
typical work of the Flemish school, 
with the most exact pictorial details. 
Encountering this painstaking style 
in the work of craftsmen, one is all 
the more prepared to cope with the 
great art of the painters whose works 
—unlike their modern counterparts— 
represent a difference of aesthetic 
degree but not of kind. 

The stunning fact about Flemish 
painting is that it comes into full 
flower without preliminaries or false 
starts. We have to lean a little on 
the decorative objects to keep our 
balance in the face of it. Suddenly 
history takes a turn, and we are in 
the presence of a fully matured 
vision and technique. It was the 
Flemish painters who originated the 
use of the oil medium in easel paint- 
ing, and thus set into motion the 
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practice that was to dominate Eur. 
pean art for five hundred year, 
Though it clearly derives from the 
tradition of the medieval miniature, 
and its allegorical content under. 
lines its loyalty to the mystical faith 
of the Middle Ages, the naturalism 
and drama of its scenes of earthly 
life clearly mark it asa breakthrough 
to the modern world. Moreover, in 
the hands of such artists as Jan van 
Eyck, Rogier van der Weyden, Dierik 
Bouts, Hans Memling, Hugo van der 
Goes, and the anonymous painter 
known as the Master of Flémalle, 
oil painting achieved not only its 
first great expression but also a level 
and intensity of expression rarely 
equaled in its subsequent history. 


T Is an expression that can bring 

delight and interest on almost any 
level of curiosity. Its color is incredi- 
bly lovely and jewel-like; its pictorial 
drama is intricate and full of inci- 
dent; its draftsmanship is awesome 
in its exact renderings. Above all, its 
scale is—like many of its subjects—a 
human and earthly scale; despite its 
iconographic complexities, it is an 
art of this world. The question that 
Flemish painting leaves in the mod. 
ern mind is whether it tries to do too 
much, It is the question first raised 
by no less a critic than Michelangelo 
when he charged, “This art is with- 
out power and without distinction; 
it aims at rendering minutely many 
things at the same time, of which a 
single one would have sufficed to call 
forth a man’s whole application.” 
But in coming to the Flemish mas 
ters at a greater distance in time and 
after so many things have been elimi- 
nated from the art of painting, we 
may not ourselves be so ready to con- 
demn its immense and difficult ac 
complishments. It may, in fact, leave 
use with a bad conscience about 
modernism itself. 

In any event, we can only be grate: 
ful for the scope and seriousness of 
the Detroit exhibition, which is itself 
a masterpiece of museum enterprise. 
Dr. E. P. Richardson, the scholarly 
director of the Institute of Arts, has 
carried out every detail of the affair, 
from the selection of the individual 
objects to the preparation of the 
enormous and definitive catalogue, 
with a painstaking discrimination 
that is itself almost as rare as the art 
he has brought us. 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ 


A Life in Science 


by Edward Lurie. A full-scale biography of the 
great 19th century naturalist who sought to edu- 
cate all classes of Americans in both the practical 
and the spiritual advantages of the study of nature. 
The story of Agassiz’s life is also the story of that 
explosive period when Darwinism first made its 
impact on American science. Illustrated. $7.50 


(s-. GREEK SCULPTURE 
: A Critical Survey 


by Rhys Carpenter. More than just 
another history of Greek sculpture 
or an art picture book, this expert 
critical survey — the result of a life- 
time’s experience and speculation 





by one of the foremost authorities LEWIS HENRY 
on Greek art — defines the evolution MORGAN 
of distinctive styles of Greek sculp- A : Schol 
ture during its six-hundred year OTERS Gener 
ee . history. 48 pages of halftones. $6.95 by Carl Resek. This is the long-needed 
ation.’ e ae biography of a man whose life and 
h m: : . : thought are not only synonymous with 
mas the beginnings of American anthro- 


ne and — 2 pology, but a valuable index to the 
elit intellectual climate of his day. $4.50 


THE NOVEL IN THE 
STRATEGIC PSYCHOLOGICAL MODERN WORLD 


by David Daiches. A let k- 
| PE RATI 8 N g A N D ine of the pore odd ors. ‘that laid 
the groundwork for a whole eet 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY of fiction criticism. 


by Robert T. Holt and Robert W. Van de Velde. Two men with THE AMERICAN 


firsthand knowledge of their subject criticize United States SUPREME COURT 
propaganda policies and recommend improvements in the by Robert G. McCloskey. This concise 
r s . : and lucid history documents the role of 
sti ucture of government information agencies concerned the Supreme Court as a flexible instru- 
with planning and intelligence. $5.50 ment of government, responsive to the 
brute facts of politics, and consistently 
readjusting to the change of circum- 
stance. A volume in the Chicago His- 
tory of American Civilization, Daniel 
J. Boorstin, Gen. Ed. $5.00 
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It’s Quicker to Walk 


PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


y= Wor.p or VENicg, by James Morris. 
Pantheon. $5. 

The only proper way to know Venice 
is to live there and row a_ boat, 
pushing your sandolo out to Saint- 
George-in-the-Seaweed or prodding 
it through the less frequented canals, 
luminous and grimy, softly stinking 
with the fall of the tide. Poor old 
Baron Corvo did it this way, writing 
about the city better than anyone 
had done before; and James Morris 
has done it that way too. 

If you can’t live in Venice and you 
can’t row, the next best thing is to 
spend a month to six weeks at a 
stretch there, and walk. From the 
Molo to Rialto takes about twenty- 
five minutes in the vaporetto; you 
can walk it in seven minutes flat. 

The World of Venice is the best 
single work on the subject by miles. 
It has the merit of being both ex- 
tremely thorough and alluringly dis- 
cursive. Everything the visitor needs 
is there, plus innumerable pieces of 
information he doesn’t exactly need 
but will be more joyful for having. 

It is a curious fact that Venice, 
while appearing to call for the pur- 
ple passage or the arty-lofty treat- 
ment, responds with some surliness 
to both. The overtones of Venetian 
life are far from romantic; this is 
a nation of business people today 
as it was in the past, only the busi- 
ness has shrunk. It is not without 
interest that a British ambassador 
(Charles I's), thinking he detected 
signs of trouble at home, safe- 
guarded himself by opening a very 
successful butchery. 


M* Morris is ideally equipped for 
dealing with such a nation—it 
strikes one as a nation still. It is no 
good loving only the Venice of the 
fine sights and the clear air, no good 
coming home and saying, with disap- 
proval, “But it smells.” It only smells 
sometimes, and in certain places, 
as under the Sottoportico Cavalletto, 
where the Italian Methodists still 
sing good old English hymns in 
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Italian; and when it does smell, you 
must like it to smell. I know, re- 
turning to Bruges in 1938 alter a 
year or so, how upset I was to find 
that the fish market had been de- 
odorized. 

Rosy marbles, shivering gold, 
Tintoretto, Giorgione (the women 
“wildly Giorgione,” as Saint-Loup 
remarked of Baroness Putbus’s maid), 
Carpaccio, Canaletto, Guardi; vio- 
lent and violet sunsets over the 
Lagoon; also rats, squalor in the 
back yard, floating refuse; famished 
and rickety kittens, the syphilitic 
crumbling of stone. The whole of 
Venice. 

It is significant that Mr. Morris 
has chosen many illustrations of a 
good, functional, hard-headed Vene- 
tian nature: eight aerial photographs, 
for example, which are so excellent 
and so practical that an intelligent 
walker could find his way back from 
the Arsenal to the Piazza by the 
light of them. 

“You may also be drunk in Venice, 
oddly enough, without antagonizing 
the town,” Mr. Morris says in one 
of his asides. I concur. I remember 
being there one night when the fleet 
was in. In the campo by the Morosini 
palace, a sailor was so helplessly 
drunk that it touched the heart, as 
it is touched by the helplessness of 
infancy. He sprawled over a café 
table, his eyes turned up in an in- 
nocent appeal. He didn’t know much, 
but he did know he had got to be 
back to his ship in thirty minutes. 
Two of his comrades were urging 
this point. He understood, but he 
could not act on the information. 
Surely, said those dying eyes, there 
is some bow or braid or brace, lace, 
latch or catch, some golden pill, to 
keep me, ah keep me, from vanish- 
ing away? 

I have never seen café proprietor 
or waiters work so hard in a brother- 
ly cause. The sailor was drenched 
with black coffee. He was walked up 
and down. All means of polemical 
approach were tried; he was loved, 


he was hated, he was tenderly em- 
braced, he was shaken till his teeth 
rattled. Not, mark you, because the 
café staff found his presence em- 
barrassing. They were simply trying 
to help. I don’t know whether they 
ever got him to his feet. I couldn't 
wait. 

The World of Venice is full of 
details others have denied us. 
We all know “what it costs us”; 
here we learn what it costs them. 
How the Venetians live when foreign 
attention is directed elsewhere. What 
they think of us. What they hope 
lor. What they merely expect. This 
is the work of a splendid journalist 
who hasn't simply found out about 
something but knows it in his bones. 
Read it and you feel a thirsty stimu- 
lation of all the juices of curiosity, 
as you feel it on the bright morning 
of an uncharted day, or before the 
challenge of an enticing job which 
probably can’t be achieved to per- 
fection but which just might. 


QO’ course | have a few points of 
criticism, but they are finicky 
ones. I think Mr. Morris is rather 
rough on Venetian food. It is not olf 
the magnificence of Bologna or Mo- 
dena, but a petto di tacchino con tar- 
tuffi bianchi at the Taverna la Fenice 
(where fish and fruit are piled up 
in a centerpiece which could cer- 
tainly be described as “wildly Gior- 
gione,” if Giorgione had shown any 
interest in food) is not to be sneezed 
at. 

Also, 1 think he is not entirely 
sound on the question of cats. I be- 
lieve the Venetians preserve those 
starved, mangy, blind kittens that 
blunder and scrabble all over the 
more obscure calli, not because they 
love them but because it is consid- 
ered bad luck to kill a cat. Venice, 
he says, has few fat specimens. He 
cannot have known Fufi, the terrible, 
sad, fat cat of the Taverna, with hot 
boiled eyes, who became so bulky 
through gross overfeeding that he 
had at last to be borne on a chair, 
as in a palanquin, to the customer 
whose whimsy it was to stuff him 
still further with scampi and steak. 
Fufi was in grotesque contrast. to 
those furtive skeletons sucking up 
spaghetti from the steps of San Fan- 
tin, a bare fifty yards away. He 
died in 1951, of fatty degeneration 
of the heart. 
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Overnight 
smash 
Sensation! 


The great new book about World 
War II that is “a sheer delight to 
read . . . a masterpiece of historic 
reporting ... told with a never- 
before-captured fascination.” * 
“Colorful, lucid, a masterpiece of 
compression. An invaluable one- 
volume guide to World War II.” 

— BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NEWS 


*“More than brilliantly readable his- 
tory. It is a magnificent book, to own, 
to read, and to give.” — ARMY TIMES 


The War 


A CONCISE HISTORY, 
1939-1945 


By LOUIS L. SNYDER 


Foreword by ERIC SEVAREID. Iilus- 
trated with 32 pages of photographs, 20 
maps. Selected for post and base libraries 
by the Army and the Air Force. $7.95 





Te your bookstore 

or Julian Messner, 

Dept. M9, 8 W. ae tne tow York 18, N.Y. 
copies of THE War. I 

enclose $7.95 for each copy. 


New York City gtem please ddd 24¢ sales 
tax for each cop: 


The whole glittering 
history of music 
in America, in one 
fascinating, lavishly 
illustrated volume 


THE WORLD OF 


Carnegie 
Hall 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


This delightful and nostalgic book is 
a treasure chest of musical and bio- 
graphical information. Here are all 
the colorful personalities, celebrities, 
musicians and dancers who, over the 
past 70 years, have sparked America’s 
musical life and made Carnegie Hall 
internationally famous. Profusely il- 
lustrated with photos, drawings. $6.95 


PETER FREUCHEN’S 
most exciting adven- 
tures, including 
his great classic, 
Arctic Adventure 


“Here, in Peter’s own words, are his 
battles against snow and ice, bears, 
wolves, walruses and narwhals in a 
land where he faced death many 
times. Here, too are the sagas of his 
explorations across the uncharted 
Arctic wilderness — stories of incred- 
ible hardship, hunger, and danger and 
of the incredible loyalty and bravery 
of his Eskimo companions, told with 
the modesty and rather special sense 
of humor so characteristic of him,” 
writes his wife, Dagmar, in her Fore- 
word to this thrilling book. $4.95 


PETER 


reuchens 
ADVENTURES 
IN THE ARCTIC 


Edited by his wife, 
DAGMAR FREUCHEN 











To your bookstore 
or Julian Messner, Inc. 
Dept. M9, 8 W. 40 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me copies of THE WoRLD ov’ 
Carnecie Hatt. I enclose $6.95 for each copy. 


tax for each 


ail 


New York City residents please add 21¢ sales 
fe copy. 








To your bookstore 

or Julian Messner, Inc. 

Dept. M9, 8 W. 40 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Please send me copies of ADVENTURES IN 
THE Arctic. I enclose $4.95 for each copy. 


New York City residents please add 15¢ sales I 
tax for each copy. 
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si One of the 
great true adventure 
stories of all time 


The Long Rescue 
by Theodore Powell 


A dramatic account of the Greely 
Polar Expedition of 1879 — the disas- 
trous, harrowing struggle for survival 
faced by 25 Americans on a scientific 
mission to the Arctic, and the tension- 
packed race against time by the expedi- 
tion’s rescuers. “A grimly fascinating 
and somehow inspiring story.” — New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review. 


Illustrated with photographs, $4.95 
DOUBLEDAY 











IN LONDON, BOMBAY, KARACHI 
WHICH U.S. NEWS DO THEY PRINT? 


See the U. S. as others see it in the overseas 
press. Get the flavor of far-off, romantic 
places. Read the London Observer, Scotsman, 
Irish Times, Jerusalem Post, Times of India, 
Pakistan Dawn, Bangkok World, Borneo Bul- 
ietin, and many more leaders of the free world 
press. All in English. . . . We send you a dif- 
ferent important newspaper every other week 
for a complete world armchair tour. Exciting! 
instructive! Subscriptions limited. Send $6.95 
today for full year’s service, 26 papers. Or 
write for brochure. Gift card available. 


Readers World Press Club "mr 
1 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Music the 
Money Makes 


ALFRED KAZIN 


ALOON Society, by Bill Manville; photo- 
graphs by David Attie, design by Alexey 
Brodovitch. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $4.95. 


Bill Manville, who writes a column 
for the Village Voice, is an acute if 
perhaps too glibly rueful observer 
whose subject is New or Upper Bo- 
hemia. Whatever Greenwich Village 
may once have been or may now be 
supposed to have been, anyone who 
has recently strayed down MacDougal 
Street on a Saturday night knows 
that now it is a playground. What 
Coney Island was once to the honest 
workingman, Greenwich Village is 
now to the unmarried or ex-married 
young professional. The Village 
streets, pads, coffee houses, and bars 
are jammed with people who look a 
million times more sensitive, artistic, 
and “interesting” than William Faulk- 
ner or Igor Stravinsky, but who live 
by teaching economics, analyzing 
public opinion, writing advertising 
copy, practicing psychoanalysis, or 
“doing research” for political candi- 
dates. They are not intellectuals, but 
occasionally dream that they will be. 
That is their secret ambition. Mean- 
while, being young and frisky, they 
are not yet the “managers” in our 
highly organized technical society. 
But they have the skills some day to 
become managers. Just now they 
don’t want power any more than 
they want marriage. They want a 
good time, and a good time is what 
they go to the Village for, and a good 
time in the Village is what they get. 
The LeRoy Street Saloon, Chum- 
ley’s, the San Remo, the White Horse 
Tavern, the Kettle, Minetta, O. Hen- 
ry’s, Louis’s, the Riviera, Julius’s, the 
Casa Allegra, El Faro. .. . 

What I like most about Bill 
Manville’s reports of conversations 
in these places is his honesty. He is 
aware of himself and his friends as 
the genuinely new fact the young 
always are, and he has the intelli- 
gence to notice what they want and 
what they miss. Maybe “honesty” in 
a writer is only a form that intelli- 
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gence takes—perhaps this is why 
supposed rebels like the “beats” 
write so badly. But the vital differ- 
ence is that the beat writers tend, 
on their own testimony, to be vic- 
tims of mother and yearners after 
sex, and so write about sex as if it 
were the revolution. Manville’s peo- 
ple are far more worldly than that. 
What the traveling salesman was 
once vis-a-vis the rural areas, these 
charming lechers and morning 
drinkers are now to all the hum- 
drum and respectable marrieds in 
the suburbs. 

The lines are carefully drawn: 
“Married and unmarried people 
should never mix. You can’t be sen- 
timental about these things; when 
your friends marry, you have to drop 
them, and they have to drop you.” 
The same character says honestly, 
“God, I hate rentpayers, taxpayers, 
husbands, fathers, citizens, voters. [ 
hate the New York Times, the Bronx, 
apple pie, motherhood, the forty- 
hour week, the Beat Generation, and 
Shirley Temple!” These are people 
who need just to support themselves 
and to pay the analyst, people (as 
Manville doesn’t say) whose tech- 
nical skills are automatic enough to 
leave them mentally free. They 
haven’t moved to the Village be- 
cause it’s cheaper. But the blunt and 
concentrated pursuit of pleasure is 
still a vaguely subversive way of life 
in America. It is this that gives 
Manville’s people their gallantry, 
charm, sauciness—and that touch of 
tristesse which Manville exploits like 
a musician sneaking in a few bars 
of Brahms. 


Se FIRST things first. Manville has 
caught the delicious, the deliri- 
ous, the whirligig music that money 
makes for so many people in New 
York just now. Here, at last, is a 
paean to good living by Greenwich 
Village as she is, not as she was when 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Joe 
Gould burned their manuscripts to 
keep warm. “The cocktails came, so 
cold the gin smoked off the ice. 
Salad and steak, asparagus tender as 
love itself. Two kinds of wine cooled 
beside the table in silver ice buckets.” 
On the wings of such food, sex fol- 
lows swiftly. A young man named 
Phil confesses, “Wherever I go, I see 
magnificent women hurrying into 
saloons, stores, hotels, theaters, 
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The book for 


city dwellers to 
own and read! 






Metropolis 


1985 


by Raymond Vernon 






This long-needed survey now gives metropolitan 
dwellers a clear yet thorough picture of the forces that constantly reshape New York 


as a center of business and industry. It includes a cogent analysis of the unique social, 


political and economic burdens related to New York’s growth, and sets forth an in- 
valuable estimate of what the next 25 years will bring. Through an understanding of 
the crucial urban problems presently at stake in employment, living conditions and 
transportation, it is hoped that citizens will be able to help bring about what is vitally 
needed — a more tolerable metropolitan environment. $5.00 





One-tenth of a Nation 


By Robert M. Lichtenberg and oth-rs. New 
York area’s development on a national scale. 

$6.75 
The Newcomers 


By Oscar Handlin. New appraisal of the Negro 
and Puerto Rican situation in New York by the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian. $4.00 


Made in New York 
Edited by Max Hall. Case studies of three “in- 


dustries on the move” — Women’s and Children’s 
Apparel, Printing and Publishing, and Electron- 
ics. $6.75 


Freight and the Metropolis 


By Benjamin Chinitz. Influence of changing 
patterns of transportation. $4.50 


METROPOLIs 1985 is the key volume and general summary of the 
celebrated New York Metropolitan Region Study, directed by Mr. 
Vernon and edited by Max Hall. The other books in the series are: 


Money Metropolis 


By Sidney M. Robbins and others. Banking, 
insurance, investment, and finance. $5.00 


Wages in the Metropolis 


By Martin Segal. New York region’s wage 
structure and its effect on the location of indus- 


tries. $4.75 


Anatomy of a Metropolis 


By Edgar M. Hoover and Raymond Vernon. 
The shifting relationship between the region’s old 
cities and the growing communities around them. 


$6.00 


An additional volume, 1400 Governments by 
Robert C. Wood, will be published in 1961. 
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(A Burnished, Empbatic Flavour Guide ) 


WHAT DOES IRISH WHISKEY 
TASTE LIKE? 


ke is very hard, we { The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland] find, to describe a flavour ex- 
cept in comparison to other flavours. So here we shall try to show more or less where 
burnished, emphatic Irish Whiskey falls in the taste spectrum: 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


AMERICAN 


WHISKEY WHISKEY 


Thus, if you know what Scotch and American Whiskeys taste like you can get some 
idea of what to expect from Irish Whiskey. A But what cannot be shown on any chart 
is how thoroughly you will enjoy the delicious differences of Irish Whiskey now you 
know what to taste for. 


© 1960, THE WHISKEY DISTILLERS OF IRELAND, BOX F186r, DUBLIN 





BORIS PASTERNAK wrote 
shortly before his death: 


“All that was mysterious 
in my book... 
Alexeieff has marvelously 
grasped and conceived 
in his illustrations.” 


A stunning and 





dramatic new edition of 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 


By BORIS PASTERNAK 








With over 200 full-page illustrations by ALEXANDER ALEXEIEFF 
De luxe binding and slip-case. 
$12.50, at your bookstore PANTHEON BOOKS 
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women so wonderful, so beautiful, 
so radiant and distant in their bril. 
liance, they make me want to yell; 
‘Stop, stop, I don’t want to log 
youl’” 

That is downtown today, and even 
when it laughs at uptown in the) 
person of a brazenly cynical mil- 
lionaire out of a play by Bert Brecht 
or a movie by René Clair, it’s hard 
to see what the difference is. Maybe 
it’s that downtown always has up- 
town to laugh at. Here is a Vil- 
lager describing the millionaire who 
arrives “a little late, more than a 
little loaded. He has the standard 
uptown animal with him—taller 
than him, blonde of course, a certain 
dead-head serenity, a mink tent, and 
a Southern accent. Vanner hinself 
is wearing an apricot-colored shirt 
and a tie that instantly lowers real- 
estate values for two blocks around. 
He glitters and winks with sharp 
metallic lights, and in fact he’s en- 
crusted all over with little bits of 
metal; gold cuff links, gold ring on 
the finger, a gold pin at the collar, 
another on the tie. . . . He’s the kind 
of man who laughs a lot, you hip?” 

Manville has a sure sense of style 
in his own writing. Sometimes, to be 
sure, he introduces names that re- 
mind you of Damon Runyon- 
George Garn, Lou the Ladies’ Man,@j) 
Perlman Pace, Maggie Singleton, andj 
Big Mary; occasionally his inter. 
jected meditations on the world at 
large have the sentimental bitterness 
that reminds you of the pompouw 
Broadway columnist. The very show: 
iness and anxious cleverness of his 
obiter dicta remind you just how 
bourgeois and unintellectual the 
world of modern professionals really 
is. And this, I sadly discovered, is 
not a book to be read twice; it is 
journalism, not literature. But it has 
the great virtue of journalism—it 
brings news, it really informs us. 
And what makes these clever yet 
sometimes merely wistful conversa: 
tions come alive is the fanaticism 
of people today trying to make 
world entirely out of pleasure. 

The “normal” world, the armed, 
busy, and political world, impinges 
so heavily that one has to blot it out 
to get a little privacy. But privacy 
is not enjoyable any more if it’s 
experienced alone; hence the party 
in our age of the party—the party 
that starts Saturday morning (“Don't 
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New Titles 


from Northwestern University Press 


SCRIBBLEDEHOBBLE The Ur-workbook for Finnegans Wake 
BY JAMES JOYCE, edited by THOMAS E. CONNOLLY 


The Ur- workbook, in which James Joyce collected his material for Finnegans Wake, clarifies many 
of the complexities in the cosmic work. The Scribbledehobble notebook is divided into forty-seven 
parts which correspond to Joyce’s previous works and indicate the relation of Finnegans Wake to 
them. Thomas E. Connolly, who has painstakingly edited the Workbook, offers a scholarly intro- 
duction in which he illustrates Joyce’s careful workmanship in organizing and utilizing his notes. 
Indispensable for all students of Joyce. eee ~4 $6.00 


NATHANAEL WEST An Interpretative Study 


BY JAMES F. LIGHT 


A balanced and scholarly study, this ‘ers by far the most extensive treatment of Nathanael 
West's life to appear in print. Howey aphical material is not at present avail- 
able, the author has not attempted a de Ar. ona has ——. instead, as he 
; points out in his introduction, * 

ing on basically, and the life, suboadinntely 

collar, : 





CONGO Background of aL 
BY ALAN P. MERRIAM | 





and the world. It is clear that an gat ones eT Sapam an. to-day. development in the 
Congo requires a solid baseline of pertinent facts. Mr. Merriam, an anthropologist recently returned 
from the area of which he writes, is especially oon to view the Congo's critical period from a 
sound perspective. $5.00 








LOUIS BLANC His Life and his Contribution to the Rise of 
French Jacobin-Socialism py LEO A. LOUBERE 





‘At once analytical and descriptive, this biography of Louis Blanc presents both the dynamic ideas 
and the daily activities of an important figure in nineteenth-century French political development. 
Seeing Louis Blanc as the true exponent of Jacobin-Socialism, Mr. Loubére pursues the philosophic 
growth of the man in his Jacobin politics and in his socialist economics. $6.50 


THE LAW AND ITS COMPASS 


BY LORD RADCLIFFE 


Of great significance for both the lay reader and the professional person, Lord Radcliffe’s The Law 
and Its Compass offers provocative insights into the role of Public Policy in the making of Law, 
and Law as an instrument in the preservation of the free society. The author sets the stage for his 
discussion by outlining the historical development in the secularization of law. $4.00 
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a photographic odyssey through 
the land of James Joyce 


The Joyce 
Country 


by William York Tindall 


172 pages © 78 photographs © $5.95 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 

UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Finished Enjoy, Enjoy! 9 
WHY WAIT A YEAR FOR Y 


HARRY GOLDEN’S 
NEXT BOOK? 





Subscribe to The Carolina lsraelite (now 53,089 sub- 
scriptions) . . America’s most widely read, and 
most widely quoted personal journal. For you: $3 
year. For your friends: $3 year. The Carolina Israel- 
ite, 1312 Elizabeth Avenue, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


(SRS aE am 
How to interest 
and encourage your 
— in science 


This unusual book gives the 
recommendations o! leading 
scientists and Nobel Prize win- 
ners, plus the advice and ex- 
perience of parents whose 

ildren have won top 
2 Ses National Science 


GROWING UP 


WIlH SCIENCE 
By MARIANNE BESSER 
$4.50, now at your bookstore 
SicGRAW-HILL 
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tell me about early in the morning, 
we'll pull the shades. We'll wear 
dark glasses.”) and that ends, really, 
never. Everything builds up and 
builds up all the time. The only 
question is the one Lou Manx dis- 
covered in his own mind when he 
fell ecstatically in love, and was 
ecstatically happy. “Then I thought: 
‘Is this all I will ever feel in my 
life? Is there nothing left now but 
the long, slow, peaceful walk, hand 
in hand, to the grave?’ So I broke 
up with her. Love is not enough.” 


All Is Vanity 


ELIZABETH HARDWICK 


Janity Fair: A CAvALcabe OF THE 1920s 
AND 1930s. Edited by Cleveland Amory 
and Frederic Bradlee. Viking. $10. 


This collection of photographs and 
text from old issues of Vanity Fair 
is not truly a book; it is what is 
called a “publishing idea.” And it 
is extremely depressing. To leave 
it around the house, to dip into 
it, arouses the acutest melancholy. I 
think of those young men one sees 
in the cities, with their faces marked 
by an irredeemable poverty, their 
bitten nails, their sallow cheeks, 
their narrow-shouldered desolation— 
all dressed out in some fantastic 
costume based on a pathetic, pre- 
shrunk, nylon dream of “elegant 
Edwardianism.” The romance of old 
clothes, the utter, utter dullness of 
old fads and jokes, the nostalgia for 
the lost hair-do and the forgotten 
shoe shape, the great in small poses 
and the small in great poses, the 
absurd questionnaire, the silly edi- 
torial idea—the general insignificance 
of Vanity Fair has been brought out 
with devastating thoroughness in 
this “cavalcade” selection. Even if, 
as seems likely, Cleveland Amory 
and Frederic Bradlee have chosen 
just about the worst, the few choices 
one could find that are better would 
not be very good and their appear- 
ance in Vani:y Fair would have been 
fortuitous. 

No one expects anything from the 
popular magazines of general na- 
tional circulation. But there has 
always been the hope, even the be- 
lief, that smartness, chicness, richness 
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could unite themselves with a meas- 
ure of genuine importance or, at the 
least, with truly good taste. But this 
is only a hope, a wish based upon 
boredom with the demands of cul- 
ture and art, a need to dignify the 
trifling because it is preferred. All 
one could say was that fashionable 
magazines have had considerable 
skill in disguise and masquerade. 
Yet even that, in the case of this 
collection, is less than one imagined, 
It is all transparent and gauzy. 

The most reassuring thing about 
this selection is that the writers 
have had the last laugh. In most in- 
stances they shamelessly palmed off 
their briefest jottings, their most 
casual, undeveloped thoughts, on 
Vanity Fair. For their fees they 
gave the least of themselves, mace 
hardly any effort at all. And who can 
doubt that this is just as editor Frank 
Crowninshield would have had it? 
Crowninshield, a noted diner-outer, 
liked his lions but didn’t want to 
hear them roar. His editorial flair 
and stamp consisted largely in avoid- 
ing what people are good at, what 
they are deep in, and getting them 
to write something on a remote, and 
trivial, and above all brief, brief 
topic. (He thinks of Joseph Choate 
for a mild little reminiscence of De 
Wolf Hopper and not for some ideas 
of general interest about the law.) 

Much is made of this strange 
habit. At every point Vanity Fair 
is unwittingly a sort of never-ending 
“Impossible Interview’—another of 
Crowninshield’s editorial ideas. 
(Rockefeller vs. Stalin; Garbo vs. 
Coolidge.) Celebrities in bed; Gan- 
dhi, Gene Tunney, et al., holding 
their chins in the manner of Rodin’s 
“Thinker”; the heads of famous peo- 
ple (Dreiser and Shaw) placed on 
pictures of little bodies on scooters, 
in short pants; the honoring of great 
artists for insignificant accomplish- 
ments and characteristics. There it 
is, tirelessly. 

The natural corruptness of Vanity 
Fair, the elemental worm, lies in its 
overwhelming use of the photograph. 
Here the magazine and Crownin- 
shield make their real contribution 
to the American scene. And Crown- 
inshield went a little further. He 
filled his magazine with photographs 
and he also treated the text as if it 
were another photograph—a snap- 
shot of the celebrated, clever author, 
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in Eastern Europe 


COMMUNISM IN INDIA 


TO TRY MEN’S SOULS: 


Harold M. Hyman wr 





OLD AGE AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Frank A. Pinner, Paul Jacobs, and Philip Selznick. 
A searching field study of the structure and operation 
of the California Institute of Social Welfare. $6.00 


ZULU JOURNAL: Field Notes of a Naturalist in South Africa 


Raymond B. Cowles. “. .. the beautiful descriptions 
(of animals and man in Natal’s Hluhluwe Valley) 
place the author among the select band of 
naturalist-observers ... peopie like Fabre, Darwin, 
Beebe.” N.Y. Times. Illustrated. $6.00 


THE POLITICS OF NONPARTISANSHIP: 
AStudy of California City Elections 


Eugene C. Lee. Based on interviews and 
questionnaires to city managers, mayors, editors, 
publishers, and county political chairmen of all 
major California cities. With intensive case studies 
of six cities of varied types. $4.75 


At your bookseller or 


UNIVERSITY of....... 
ALIFORNIA PRESS 


Edited by Gregory Grossman 


VALUE AND PLAN: Economic Calculation and Organization. 


Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller. 


Loyalty Tests in American History 


iaaleueiels 


Hon. John F. Kennedy. $6.00 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard 
Bendix. ‘‘The most comprehensive attempt yet made 

to record one of the crucial processes of modern 
society.” The Spectator. (Cloth $5.00) $1.95 


IMMANUEL KANT’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE FEELING OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


AND SUBLIME Translated by 

John T. Goldthwait. First complete English 
translation since 1799 of Kant’s work 

on aesthetics. $1.50 


Over 40 other paperback titles available. Send for 
descriptive folder. Use this convenient coupon. 
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Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Sermons and Soda-Water 


By JOHN O’HARA., Three short novels, set in New York, Pepnsylvania, 
and Hollywood. Here is John O'Hara at his best and most compassionate. 
Three separate volumes, boxed, $5.95 





Portrait of Max 


By S. N. BEHRMAN, author of Duveen and The Worcester Account. 
“Entrancing . . . a gay, sad, funny and intensely civilized portrait of Sir Max 
Beerbohm. Handsomely and hilariously illustrated.”—cLirTon FADIMAN $6.00 





Hawaii 


By JAMES A. MICHENER. Now going into its second year as a nation- 
wide top bestseller. In 1961 the Mirisch Company will present Fred Zinne- 
mann’s screen production of HAWAII. $6.95 





Set This House on Fire 


A novel by WELLIAM STYRON, author of Lie Down in Darkness.,“A work 
of imagination on a grand scale.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review $5.95 





The Trend Is Up 


By ANTHONY WEST, author of Heritage. A dynamic novel about the life 
and loves of a Florida millionaire. $4.95 





A Number of Things 


A novel By HONOR TRACY, author of The Straight and Narrow Path. 
“Miss Tracy’s wit and artistry can be matched by very few satirists writing 
today. You laugh your admiring head off."—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review $3.95 





efore You Go 


By JEROME WEF OMAN, author of The Enemy Camp. “Nonstop read- 
ing . . . a racily readaule novel which teases to the end.”"—Newsweek $4.95 





Journey Into Crime 


By DON WHITEHEAD. From Istanbul, Hong Kong and Djakarta to 
San Francisco, Paris and Milan, here is an astonishing journey into crime in 
21 fascinating cities by the author of The FBI Story. $4.95 








AT YOUR BOOKSTORE « RANDOM HOUSE 










rather than a piece of composition. 
A written offering is more than any. 
thing else 2 mere picture of the 
name, in print, of the author. Fash- 
ion and smart magazines have con- 
tinued to follow this lead. The cult 
of the “marvelous” photograph-— 
how naturally this passion gains mo- 
mentum and prestige in the TV ave. 

André Malraux, writing about tlie 
photographic reproduction of paint- 
ings and sculpture, tells of the 
dangers in the cult of the “marvel- 
ous” photograph: “Thus the angle 
from which a work of sculpture is 
photographed, the focusing and, 
above all, skillfully adjusted lighting 
may strongly accentuate something 
the sculptor merely hinted at. Then, 
again, photography imparts a family 
likeness to objects that have but 
slight affinity. . . . There is another, 
more insidious, effect of reproduc- 
tion. In an album or art book tie 
illustrations tend to be much the 
same size. Thus works of art lose 
their relative proportions; a minia- 
ture bulks as large as a full-size 
picture. . . .” The extensive use of 
photography in magazines always 
degrades the text. It leaves in the 
end a strange, giddy sensation of 
things large and small, like and un- 
like, bright and dim, brought to- 
gether without meaning. It gives the 
reader a command, like a_police- 
man’s whistle, to move on, rapidly, 
taking a mere glance. For it is almost 
physically impossible to linger over 
a magazine photograph; you push 
on to the next dress, next face, next 
amusement, helplessly. 

Current celebrity photography 
takes hours and hours and dollars 
and dollars for what the most avid 
fan takes in in seconds. It has become 
more and more streamlined and im- 
personal. Creaminess, oddity, teasing 
angularity, false starkness in the cool, 
high cheekbones, false dignity in the 
haughty gaze, mystifying sleekness, 
false suggestions of torment and sul- 
fering. These photographs are turned 
out in astonishing numbers. Fashion 
models have become celebrities. (Sur- 
prising how many people are happy 
to know the names of these formerly 
anonymous faces.) Celebrities have 
become fashion models. 

What do people think when they 
look at photographs in current 
magazines? To whom are these pic- 
tures addressed? Whatever charm the 
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ald photography had has been 
washed away by the flood of falsi- 
fied, highlighted celebrity photogra- 
phy. Even the pictures of the poor 
and the distressed—the face in India, 
the hungry child—have become fash- 
ion-model faces of the tragic instance. 
The limpid eye, the deep, hopeless 
gaze, the “interestingly” distorted 
body—all rigid, as if posed, all “mar- 
yelous” and all shallow. 

The haughty face looking down 
at the lumpy cheeks and misshapen 
jaw of the actual reader—is that the 
face of the model or the face of the 
successful photographer? Those ar- 
rogant eyes neither instruct nor ter- 
rify. Sometimes they shame and 
often they give a pleasant sort of 
pain, the pain of the sensually un- 
attainable. If someone had reason to 
wish to know something about 
Gloria Vanderbilt, he could find out 
more from one paragraph of news- 
print about her struggle with Sto- 
kowski over their children than 
from a hundred photographs by 
Richard Avedon. “She doesn’t look 
a bit like her photographs!” the 
humble reader cries out as she runs 
into a photographed celebrity on 
Madison Avenue. 

Who will buy the ten-dollar Van- 
ity Fair? Perhaps a few thousand 
indefatigable lookers? No doubt the 
debauchee of the bony face and the 
creamy parted lip needs his his- 
tory, his connection with an older 
tradition. For him Vanity Fair is a 
cultural investment, Dr. Eliot’s Five 
Foot Shelf of Books, an esteemed an- 
cestor. Advertisements in their vari- 
ous forms and disguises appear to be 
the favorite literature and art of the 
upper classes and those who take an 
interest in them. 


In a Rut 


GEORGE STEINER 


ABBIT, RUN, by John Updike. Kuopf. 
$4.00. 

Since the war, the New Yorker has 
brought forth two voices that are 
powerful and distinctly new: J. D. 
Salinger and John Updike. From the 
first, Updike struck a particular note: 
everything he signed, whether short 
poem or fiction, had style. And it 
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so frightened 
and pathetic 


This is Elena, Italian, age 314. 
Her father is dead. Her mother, 
ill and worn, cannot find work. 
With her own tired hands and 
with old pieces of wood and tin, 
she put together a pitiful shack. 
You can imagine how bitter cold 
it is in winter. Last year, Elena, 
trying to warm herself at their 
brazier went too close and fell 
in, painfully carbonizing her 
little left hand. Her mother 
writes: “She cried so very much 
that I promised myself that for 
the coming year my child would 
have warm clothes and a doll. 
Where can I find such things for 
my little one? How can I protect 
her and help her?” Won’t you 
help little Elena or a child like 
her? Your help today means 
their hope for tomorrow. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, 
ean help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will be sent the case 
history and photograph of your child 
upon receipt of application with initial 
payment. Your child is told that you are 
his or her Foster Parent. At once the 
child is touched by love and a sense of 
belonging. All correspondence is through 
our office, and is translated and encour- 
aged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
treated as an individual, receives a 
monthly cash grant of eight dollars plus 


food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according to his or her needs. 
Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some child love you? 

Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independent 
relief organization, helping children, wherever the need —in France, Italy, Greece, 
South Korea, Viet Nam, and Hong Kong — and is registered under No. VFAO19 with 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States Government 
and is filed with the National Information Bureau in New York City. © 1960 FPP, Inc. 
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| Foster Pavents’ Plaw, ta. 
| 352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. Founded 1937 
l PARTIAL LIST of SPON- FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. R-12-8-60 
| SORS and FOSTER PARENTS 352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
$ In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
l hove Allen A. | wish to become a Foster Parent cf a needy child for one 
| Bing Crosby year - ae SES sd see eccteca ss iy A acaled ara-oed x 
. PIE Bs seh EB iuibs we cciavhidee we sabeendon. due 
| K. C. Gifford 1 will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). 
Helen Hayes Payment will be monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), 
| Dr. John Haynes Holmes yourty ( P 
| Charles &. Hook | enclose herewith my first payment $................. 
< B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child 
| C. D. Jackson by contributing $................. ; 
| Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler 
| Garry Moore a a ae li 
Cound 6. Masco RS Sn ee CL See ee mh 
Mary Pickford 
| Dr. Howard A. Rusk GN ck peoseadbenghakccveecosscs Zone...... BR cintaiteess 
| Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. 
L Sarnoff NS ee Contributions are Income Tax deductible 









MEN 
AND 
MOVEMENTS 


Exciting new series about politi- 
cal and social nonconformists in 
America and the controversial mi- 
nority movements which they led. 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 


LIBERAL OF THE 1920's 
D. Joy Humes 


The most outspoken liberal of 
his day and the causes he fought 
for as an individual and as edi- 
tor of The Nation. 


$4.50 


HENRY A. WALLACE: 


QUIXOTIC CRUSADE 1948 
Karl M. $schmidt 


The blow-by-blow account of the 
Wallace Progressive Party and 
of one of the strangest presiden- 
tial campaigns in our history. 


$5.50 


Order now from your bookseller 
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was a style notably of the mid-fifties: 
nonchalant, cosmopolitan, faintly 
precious, faintly cruel, as if John 
Betjeman had been crossed with 
Maupassant. Updike stayed on the 
staff of the New Yorker only two 
years. In 1957 he struck out on his 
own. The things he had to say were 
too strong for the bland virtuosity 
of the New Yorker format. This was 
apparent from the opening page of 
The Poorhouse Fair, Updike’s first 
novel. It is a cruel, glittering book 
in which an eccentric perspective and 
eccentric setting are given a wide- 
ranging implication by sheer force of 
narrative. It is one of the most inter- 
esting novels of the past ten years. 

Rabbit, Run is a less original 
book. The germ of the fable—the 
man cornered by routine life and 
making a break for it—is as old as 
Hawthorne. And the circumstances 
of depression—the world of neon, 
bowling alleys, small-town  sancti- 
mony, and Pennsylvania grit—are the 
staples of contemporary fiction. Even 
the specific motifs of Updike’s story 
have a faintly shopworn air: the ex- 
athlete unable to reconcile his for- 
mer lithe glory to his present flabby 
state carries the mark of Fitzgerald, 
O'Hara, and Marquand; the blowzy, 
tippling wife and the small-town 
whore, coldly expert yet essentially 
humane, are stock figures. 

Updike deliberately submits his 
own craft to two outside voices, 
Joyce and Nabokov. There are bits 
of interior monologue and sensuous 
evocation resonant of Joyce. And 
there are whole patches in which 
dialogue and narrative closely mirror 
the arch, coruscated grammar and 
off-centeredness of Lolita. Who be- 
fore Humbert Humbert would have 
addressed a waiter in a shoddy 
Chinese restaurant as “our young 
Confucian” or mused, apropos of 
Wilmington, of “young Du Pont 
women: strings of them winding 
through huge glassy parties, poten- 
tially naked in their sequined sheath 
gowns’’? 

But despite its slightly conven- 
tional, “literary” quality, Rabbit, 
Run is a fascinating novel. It tells 
how Rabbit Angstrom, the one- 
time Achiiles of the high-school 
basketball court, tries to speed out 
of his own life by merely driving 
south; it tells of his covert return 
and petty debaucheries; of his en- 
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counter with church and state; of 
the idiotic, tragic death of his new 
born child; and of his final sprint 
for release. There are passages in 
which the language sings like a 
whiplash, bits of dialogue as deft 
and cruel as Congreve’s, and sketches 
of landscape in which one literally 
chokes on the grime and tawdry 
waste of American industrial life, 
Even momentary beauty is marred by 
the prevalence of artifice: “The girls 
waiting under crimson neon have a 
floral delicacy; like a touch of wilt 
the red light rims their fluffy hair.” 

What will arouse most interest in 
Rabbit, Run is, of course, its un- 
relenting sexuality.- Updike has, in 
certain specific details, gone further 
toward total sexual description than 
either Ulysses or Lolita. There is at 
least one stretch of inner monologue 
and one entire scene that would 
not previously have appeared over 
a normal trade imprint. And there is 
hardly a page across which sexual 
life and fantasy do not cast a slightly 
hysterical light. Rabbit Angstrom 
(whose very name is a witty amalgam 
of lubricity and angst) breathes sex- 
uality as lesser men breathe air. All 
inflames his worried senses—a woman 
just risen from childbed no less than 
a cold tart. 


gynren PURPOSE is plain and has 
undoubted integrity. He sees in 
sexual life the only compensation, 
the only open terrain, left to human 
beings cornered in the soul-detergent 
inferno of American middle-class 
existence. It is in the harsh privacy 
of connubial night, or among the 
technical complaisances of whores, 
that Rabbits turn briefly to Eagles. 
What disturbs one is not the brutal: 
ity or repetitiveness of Updike’s de 
scriptions. It is his lack of distance, 
his unwillingness to interpose be- 
tween himself and his narrative any 
margin or irony. The whole novel 
is steeped in its own suffocating mat- 
ter. That accounts for its peculiar 
intensity, but it is also a weakness. 
Lacking the grace of occasional de- 
tachment, Rabbit, Run moves unre 
lentingly on one plane of meaning. 
It drives home its bitter indictment 
of our joyless, nerve-frayed lives with 
wwemendous directness. It gives no 
pause for breath or laughter. At the 
ciose, we too are desperately running 
for cover. 
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